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SURRY ANNIVERSARY 
1769-1919 
By Frank B. Kingsbury and Mrs. James E. Harvey 


Surry, one of the smallest towns in 
Cheshire County, celebrated the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the incorporation of the town in con- 
nection with the usual observance of 
Old Home Day, August 20, 1919. 
Surry has always observed Old Home 
Day since the movement was first 
inaugurated by Governor Rollins 
twenty years ago, until last year, 
when so many demands for war work 
were made that it was decided to pass 
it by, and to doubly celebrate the 
following year, which would be the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 

At the town meeting in March, a 
sum of money was raised to defray 
expenses, and at the annual meeting 
of the Old Home Day Association 
the following officers and committees 
were chosen to make arrangements 
and carry out the affair: 

President, George A. Hall; vice- 
president, Hollis W. Harvey; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Harrie E. Scripture; treas- 
urer, Sidney J. Wilder; executive 
committee, Sidney J. Wilder, George 
B. Conley, Harrie E. Scripture; pro- 
gram committee, Mrs. James E. 
Harvey, Mrs. J. Vinton Stillings, 
Samuel Ball; decorating committee, 
George W. Ray, Miss Lois M. Ball, 
Arthur D. Britton; reception com- 
mittee, Mrs. Sidney J. Wilder, Mrs. 
Hiram F. Newell, Miss Kate H. 
Porter. Mr. Frank B. Kingsbury, 
who is at present engaged in writing 
the history of Surry, was chosen to 
give a historical sketch of the town. 


Later the several committees met 
and developed their plans for the 
celebration. The exercises began at 
the Town Hall in the forenoon at ten 
o'clock, with the opening of the loan 
exhibit in charge of the program 
committee. The people in town had 
heartily responded to the call of the 
committee for articles for this exhibit; 
and from attic and treasure closet 
brought forth many interesting things 
used in bygone days. 

It would be quite impossible to give 
a complete list of the things on 
exhibition, and space will allow men- 
tion of but a few of the many inter- 
esting things that were arranged in 
cases and filled one side of the hall. 
Among them, and of more than usual 
interest, was the communion service 
and hand woven linen cloth used 
when the Town Hall was a church; 
books from the library of Rev. 
Perley Howe, who was the pastor for 
forty-five years, his diploma from 
Dartmouth, dated 1741, and his 
sermon case; china and spoons that 
belonged to Mrs. Howe, china and 
spoons that belonged totheir daughter, 
Mrs. Jonathan Harvey, Jr.; china 
that has been ih the Joslin family one 
hundred and thirty-five years; a 
black dress made for John Kidder 
Joslin by Miss Lucy Abbott when he 
was two years old, to wear to his 
grandfather’s funeral; a shawl worn 
by Mrs. Betsey Smith; a cap worn 
by Mrs. Simon Baxter, Jr.; a bed- 
spread knit by Mrs. Susan Field over 
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one hundred years ago; a silk auto- 
graph quilt made by Miss Lucia 
Field; a coverlid spun and woven by 
Mrs. Vine Porter, Sr.; a quilt made 
by Mrs. Eliza Reed; hand woven 
blankets, wool spun by Mrs. George 
B. Britton when she was fourteen 
years old; a rug made by Mrs. 
Chandler Wilbur; the gun used by 
Peter Hayward, the first settler in 
Surry; a bass viol over two hundred 
and fifty years old; a corn popper 
two hundred and eighteen years old; 
the slippers worn by Nancy (Harvey) 
Reed when she married Capt. Asa 
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Wilcox and wife, Bradley Britton and 
wife, Peter Hayward, grandson of the 
first Peter, and his son, Peter Baxter 
Hayward, and wife, Joshua D. Blake 
and wife, Benjamin Hills, Augustus 
Johnson, Eliphaz Field and wife, etc.; 
also an oil painting of the Joshua 
Fuller buildings. Another feature 
was a collection of old documents, 
among them a check-list for the year 
1800, and the original deed of the 
Perkins’ farm. 

At eleven o’clock the vice-president 
introduced Mr. Kingsbury who gave 
the following historical address: 





Surry Village—Looking North 


Wilcox, Jr.; carved wooden bracelets 
worn by Mrs. Joseph Allen; a plate 
and some spoons that belonged to 
Mrs. Gaylord Wilcox; a_ boot-jack 
made by Capt. Thomas Harvey who 
settled in town in 1766; Dr. Samuel 
Thompson’s book on the ‘“Thomp- 
sonian Practice of Medicine’’; the 
Sun Tavern sign of Dr. Philip Munro, 
1799, and the ale muller used by Capt. 
Francis Holbrook in the bar-room of 
his tavern. 

One feature of the exhibit was the 
portraits of many of the old residents 
and pictures of buildings now gone. 
Among the former were the pictures 
of Capt. Asa Wilcox, Jr., Hollis 


Mr. Chairman, Sons and Daughters of 
Surry, and Friends: 

We are assembled here today under 
conditions of peculiar interest; under 
circumstances which we cherish and 
revere. We have met under one 
common bond of kinship and friend- 
ship to celebrate the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the commence- 
ment of the civil life of this town; the 
place of our nativity and childhood; 
the old home of our parents; to com- 
memorate the deeds of valor of our 
forefathers and to perpetuate their 
memory. 

By an act of the New Hampshire 
Legislature, Surry was incorporated 
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as a town on Thursday, March 9, 
1769, just one hundred and fifty years 
ago last March, deriving its name 
from Surrey, a county in the southern 
part of England said to have been 
the Old Country Home of some of our 
pre-Surry ancestors. We have, how- 
ever, been content to drop the letter 
*e” in spelling our town, instead of 
Surrey as is used in England. 

This town has less territory and is 
from five to twenty years younger 
than most others in this vicinity. It 





Frank B. Kingsbury 
Who Delivered the Historical Address 


was carved out of two older towns; 
Westmoreland Leg, as it was called, 
and that part of Gilsum west from 
the top of Surry Mountain. 

It is our keen regret that the work 
of writing a history of this town could 
not have been taken up forty or fifty 
years ago, when those then living 
could have rendered so much valuable 
assistance. Some years ago Mr. F. F. 
Field, one of your citizens, gathered 
some material which has been very 
acceptable and used to good advan- 
tage, but it is now too late to obtain 
more than a few fragments of the 
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“unwritten history,’ which deals 
directly with the very life and char- 
acter of those early pioneers, and now, 
in only a general way can we span 
those years or bridge the chasm. 

The honor which your committee 
has at this time conferred upon me 
should have been given to a native, or: 
at least one who was reared in this 
town, neither of which I can claim. 
In preparing this paper, I confess I am 
not egotistical over the results, nor 
unconscious of what you may desire 
and your final disappointment. 

In order that we may more fully 
understand the conditions which led 
up to the incorporation of this town, 
it will be necessary to review briefly 
a somewhat earlier period of history 
in this vicinity. It is said that during 
the glacial period, not only this town, 
but this whole region was entirely 
covered with a vast field of drifting 
ice, slowly moving in a southerly 
course. Imbedded in this ice were 
rocks from the size of a fist to those 
weighing 600 to 800 tons. By the 
melting of this ice they were deposited 
over nearly all this part of New 
England. Surry has been especially 
well supplied with those rocks and 
boulders, except in Ashuelot valley 
west of the mountain. The action of 
this ‘‘drift,’’ as it was called, can still 
be found on top of Bald Hill, also 
on a large ledge which comes to the 
surface in the northwest part of .the 
town, and doubtless in other places. 

At a later period a lake several 
miles in length extended southward 
from the upper part of Surry. The 
land on which this village is built, 
also the City of Keene, was entirely 
submerged. 

Now coming down to the race of 
mankind, the first people to inhabit 
these parts were the American Indians, 
found here by our forefathers during 
the seventeenth century. 

For a long term of years this part 
of Cheshire County was disputed 
territory; being claimed by both 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
The former state through her charter 
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claimed as far north as a line running 
east and west from near the town of 
Lebanon,* while our charter placed 
the line between the two states, as 
running east and west through the 
north part of Chesterfield, and not 
until 1741 was the boundary between 
the two states finally established, 
practically where it is at the present. 

Moreover, for some years prior to 
the final settlement of this dispute 
the Massachusetts authorities in order 
to protect certain of their frontier 
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chartered as No. 1; Westmoreland 
as No. 2; Walpole as No. 3 and 
Charlestown as No. 4. All the above 
with other towns in this vicinity 
received their present names under a 
New Hampshire charter, at which 
time Benning Wentworth was governor 
of the state. The settlement of these 
towns, however, was retarded and pro- 
longed owing to the French and Indian 
War which broke out in all its fury in 
1744; a trouble which was not finally 
settled for over sixteen years. 














Surry Mountain, East of the Village 
Our fathers viewed with delight and contentment “the everlasting hills” and searched their cragged slopes for 


hidden treasures. 


towns from the Indians, or feeling 
their claim to this land was in jeop- 
ardy, proceeded to grant several new 
townships in this immediate vicinity, 
trusting thereby, in a measure, to 
stay the tide. 

It was the custom in laying out 
new townships that each should be 
made six miles square and to contain 
thirty-six square miles. 

In the year 1733 surveyors from 
Massachusetts came up and laid out 
Upper Ashuelot (now Keene) and 
Lower Ashuelot (now Swanzey). A 
few years later Chesterfield was 


The sag on yonder mountain has formed our Lily Pond. 


In rechartering the towns Governor 
Wentworth required that each should 
be resurveyed and the boundary lines 
reéstablished. It may not be very 
generally known, but in the light of 
history it would appear that the very 
life and existence of this town is al- 
most wholly due to the changing of the 
original lines of Walpole and West- 
moreland, at which time about eight 
square miles of some of the choicest 
meadow land was severed from the 
north side of the latter town and an- 
nexed to the south part of Walpole, in 
the Connecticut River Valley. 


*Or, on a line from “Endicott Rock” in Lake Winnepesaukee, at The Weirs. 
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From what few facts can now be 
gathered, it appears that when Col. 
Benjamin Bellows or his agents were 
resurveying the town of Walpole they 
changed the original south line of 
that town and moved it about two 
miles farther down the Connecticut 
River into Westmoreland, thereby 
making his town nine miles long up 
and down the river; three miles wide 
at the north end and four wide at the 
south end. In order to make up for 
lost territory Westmoreland was given 
the “barron and rocky hills’ from 
the north part of Chesterfield, also 
Westmoreland Leg was annexed on 
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what is now Alstead and Gilsum were 
surveyed, and that extra land fell to 
Bayle—now Gilsum. 

Owing to the topographical condi- 
tions, Westmoreland cherished no 
desire for this valley nor Gilsum as far 
as known. 

In 1760 two men living in Con- 
necticut hearing that the town of 
Boyle—Gilsum—lying in a _ wilder- 
ness in New Hampshire was for sale, 
sent men here to look over the land. 
According to history and tradition, 
those men were taken in hand by 
Colonel Bellows, or his agents, during 
a dull and cloudy season to show up 








Samuel L. Newton Farm 
Peter Hayward settled here and about 1770 built the present house, the oldest dwelling in town. 


the extreme east, thereby extending 
the town line over Ashuelot River 
in what is now the south part of 
Surry. When the citizens of West- 
moreland discovered the true condi- 
tions they were bitterly opposed to 
their allotment and soon after sent a 
petition to the governor to have its 
former lines reéstablished, but with- 
out avail, doubtless owing in some 
measure to the friendship which ex- 
isted between the colonel and the gov- 
ernor at that Jime. 

By extending the latter town into 
this valley we find a “‘Leg,”’ as it was 
called, had been formed, thereby 
causing a similar tract of land farther 
north to be taken up by some later 
town. A few months afterward 


the land, and they traveled for a day 
or two in a dense forest up and down 
and around on Surry meadows. Fi- 
nally, being convinced they had been 
taken over ‘‘a large tract of country,” 
they returned to Connecticut and 
reported that it was a very level town, 
“without a stone large enough to 
throw at a bird.”” The colonel soon 
after purchased 18,000 acres of that 
“level”? land in Boyle, most of which 
he conveyed a few months later to 
citizens in Connecticut, who with 
others became the ‘proprietors’ of 
the new town. The town of Boyle 
was rechartered July 13, 1763, and by 
taking the first syllable in the surname 
of two of the leading proprietors, 
Gilbert and Sumner, we have the 
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coinage of a new and unique name for 
the new town, viz., Gil—Sum. 

Westmoreland had at this time 
already been chartered for eleven 
years. 

The decade from 1760 to 1770 
saw a large number emigrate hither 
from Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Those hardy pioneers found their 
land not all “level,”’ but much more 
too hilly, rocky and mountainous for 
tillage, covered with a dense forest of 
massive trees and infested with wild 
beasts. The men usually came first 
and cleared a small plot of land and 
erected a rude log cabin and their fam- 
ilies came the early spring following. 

To supply food for the hungry and 
shelter from the storm, a saw- and 
gristmill was built beside the river in 
the north part of the town. 

The foot-path was followed by the 
bridle-path; then came the layout of 
a road, though rough and rocky; the 
streams were bridged and finally the 
farms and roads were walled-in. 

With a mountain on the east and 
high hills to the north and west, we 
can readily see those early settlers in 
both towns soon felt their isolation. 
Moreover, they were shut in from 
without and shut out from within, 
and scarcely a year passed after 
Gilsum received her charter that some 
mention was not made in town meet- 
ing about setting off that part of the 
town west of the mountain. The 
settlers living in what was ‘West- 
moreland Leg”’ were as anxious as any 
for the formation of a new town in 
this valley. 

On July 4, 1768, a petition for a 
separate township was signed by 
twenty-one citizens living in this 
district as follows: 


Obadiah Willcox Joseph Mack 
Samuel Hall Jonathan Pareish 
Job Gleason Peter Hayward 


William Barns—Barron 
Thomas Smith 

Charles Rice 

Nathaniel Darte 


Joseph Spencer 
Moses D. Field 
Ichabod Smith 
Eliphalet Darte 
John Marvin Jonathan Smith 
Abel Allen Jonathan Smith, Jr. 
Benjamin Whitney Woolston Brockway 
Joshua Fuller 
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This petition, as previously stated, 
was granted in the month of March 
following. Thomas Harvey was at 
that time living in town, as were 
probably some others, but for some 
reason did not sign the petition. It 
is doubtful if there is another town in 
this vicinity, incorporated during that 
period, which received its charter 
more freely and willingly by all parties 
interested. 

It may be well to dwell for a few 
moments upon the layout of the land 
which was taken in the formation of 
Surry. That part taken from West- 
moreland had previously been laid 
out in lots and ranges and was in the 
second division. Running north- 
ward from Keene line there were 
twenty-nine ‘10-acre meadow lots” 
lying near Ashuelot River. Except a 
few ‘“wedge-lots’” which adjoined 
Keene line, all others appear to have 
been ‘100-acre lots.””’ The exact 
form of the latter lots has not thus 
far been determined, but they were 
probably about square, or possibly a 
little diamond-shaped. The major 
part of Gilsum taken by Surry had 
previously been laid out in ‘“‘50-acre 
lots’”” and they were nearly square 
in form. One tier of 100-acre lots 
on top of the mountain ran the whole 
length of this town from north to 
south and there were also several 
of the ‘Gilsum-wedge-lots’” which 
adjoined Westmoreland on the south. 

The dwelling houses now occupied 
by George A. Hall, William H. Rollins, 
Edward H. Wright and Francis F. 
Field stand on the old Gilsum-wedge- 
lots, and all those now standing in 
Surry northward of the above are on 
the original, ‘‘50-acre lots.” 

Our Indian history is meagre and 
somewhat traditional. It is known, 
however, that a tribe of the Red Men 
lived near the mouth of the Ashuelot 
River in Hinsdale in early times; 
that upon their fishing and hunting 
expeditions they traveled up this 
river to its source in Washington. 
At a point of land seventy or eighty 
rods east of the village cemetery, 
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where the “plane” suddenly drops 
down to the river bank, is a place 
known prior to 1781 as ‘“Whop- 
panock”’ and is said to have been a 
“camping-place”’ for the Indians 
while in this vicinity. 

Early in the morning of April 23, 
1746, a large band of Indians sud- 
denly fell upon what is now Keene 
and after killing two people, Nathan 
Blake was taken prisoner to Canada. 

According to Keene history his 
captor took a drink of water from a 
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About 1775 three or four peaceable 
Indians in traveling through town 
were discovered early one morning, 
they having spent the night on the 
hay-loft in Capt. Thomas Harvey’s 
barn; a building still in use by its 
owner, Edward H. Joslin. It is 
stated that soon after the Revolution- 
ary. War an Indian from some tribe 
in New York state was seen lurking 
around town in search for Col. 
Jonathan Smith, Jr., who was at that 
time living on the farm now occupied 
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The Lily Pond on Top of Surry Mountain 
Covers a few acres, and from its altitude is looked upon as a natura! curiosity. 


spring in the bank about forty rods 
east of Harry F. Knight’s house in 
the north part of Keene, then passing 
up through this valley and over the 
hills to the Connecticut River. 

During another murderous raid on 
Keene in June, 1755, they captured 
Benjamin Twitchell and he too passed 
through what is now Surry on his 
way to Canada. It appears that this 
prisoner probably spent his first night 
in captivity lashed to four stakes 
driven in the ground on the meadow 
land now owned by Mr. Henry L. 
Phillips and son in the south part of 
this town. 





by M. D. Carpenter. Now the 
colonel having still further use for 
his “sealp’” also lay in wait for his 
treacherous foe, which resulted, 
according to tradition, that the ras- 
cal was soon after buried near the 
brook a few rods north of the buildings 
on that farm. 

In early times the bear, wolf, wild- 
cat and deer were numerous on the 
mountain and hills in the edge of 
Alstead, and were often savage and 
dangerous to encounter. The bears 
were fond of visiting cornfields in the 
fall, and occasionally the farm yard 
in search of fresh pork. 
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Deacon Moses D. Field frequently 
feasted on fresh bear steak, and Capt. 
David Fuller and old Jesse Dart suc- 
ceeded in killing eight one fall. One 
day, Henry Scovell hearing the squeal 
of his shote, took up the trail; the 
pig was released, but Mr. Scovell soon 
found a tree as his only place of safety, 
and where he was kept prisoner for 
several hours. 

While John Thompson was living 
on the late Charles W. Reed farm in 
the edge of Alstead, his daughter, 
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Wild pigeons were numerous as late 
as 1845, flocks could be heard when 
in flight several seconds before being 
seen, and now as far as is known not 
one remains in the United States—a 
most regrettable fact. 

The men who fought for liberty and 
justice during the struggle of ’76, we 
all respect, yes, we honor those old 
heroes. Of the exceptionally large 
number of men who served from this 
town ‘‘in the days that tried men’s 
souls,’”’ I feel we may justly be proud. 








Edward H. Joslin House 


Capt. Thomas Harvey settled here in 1766 and built this house about the time of the Revolutionary War—said to 
have been the second two-story house erected in Surry; that it was built for a tavern. but never used as such. 


Lucy, returning from a neighbor's 
early one evening, was followed by a 
wolf, but by jumping, flapping her 
skirts, shrieking and nimble feet she 
reached her home in safety. While 
Benjamin Carpenter, Sr., was living 
on the late Stephen H. Clement farm 
his daughter discovered and shot a 
wildcat from off the barn. About 
sixty-five years ago William Kings- 
bury, the old fox hunter, shot a large 
Canadian lynx while hunting on Surry 
Mountain. 

Venison was quite a common food 
for the early inhabitants, but pro- 
tected by law, as in recent years. 


From the records it appears this town 
did her full share in that struggle, 
and held an honor which some towns 
cannot claim; every man signed the As- 
sociation Test. They were as follows: 


Woolston Brockway John Marvin 
Joshua Darte Delevan Delance 
Samuel Smith Abel Allen 
Nathan Hayward Eliphalet Darte 
Jonathan Carpenter Ebenezer Daniels 
Jonathan Smith Moses D. Field 
Abia Crane Obadiah Wilcox, Jr. 
Jonathan Smith, Jr. Thomas Redding 
Samuel McCurdy Trusty Chapins 
John McCurdy Job Gleason 
William Hayward Job Gleason, Jr. 
Joseph Whitney Abner Skinner 
Joshua Darte, Jr. Aaron Chapin 
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Nathaniel Darte Hiram Chapin 


Thomas Smith Cornelius Smith 
Peter Hayward Thomas Harvey 
Ichabod Smith Joshua Fuller, Jr. 


Obadiah Wilcox 
Thomas Darte 
Joshua Fuller 
William Barron 
Moses Ware 


Nathan Carpenter 
Benjamin Carpenter 
Charles Rice 

Total, 42 


The above test was taken by 
Obadiah Wilcox, Thomas Harvey 
and Thomas Darte, selectmen of 
Surry, on May 31, 1776. 

A “‘war census” of Surry was taken 
on ‘Sept. y® 13, a.d. 1775” with 
results as follows: 





Pg er ee 59 
Males from 16 years old to 50........ 37 
Males above 50 years old............ 8 
Persons gone to the army............ 7 
PE bet cS Garde ck dances 104 

PE cern iiwecs leben orks 215 


Now for a few facts: The popula- 
tion of Surry in.1910, your last 
census, was 213 people. The popula- 
tion in 1775 was 215 people. Nearly 
eighty men from this town served for 
a longer or shorter period during the 
Revolutionary War. No complete 
list of all the men who served has thus 
far been compiled, nor perhaps ever 
will be, as the State Papers do not 
give a full and complete list. 

We have compiled to the present a 
list of over one hundred soldiers who 
lived in Surry, prior to, during or 
after the Revolutionary War, together 
with a few men living elsewhere, but 
whose services were credited to this 
town. 


The following is that list: 
Adams, Peter 


“cc 


Carpenter, David 


Thomas Jonathan 
Allen, Abel - Nathan 
“ ~ Daniel - Stephen 
Barron, William Chapin, Hiram 
ag William, Jr. “Justus 
Baxter, Simon, Jr. “  Sewall 


Benton, Abijah Church, Joshua 


“ ~ Adoniram Cole, Ebenezer 
“Elijah Conant, Roger 
Bonney, Jacob Crane, Abiah 
Bundy, Elias Dart, Eliphalet 
Carey, Arthur “« Jesse 
Carpenter, Benjamin “ Joshua 
Benjamin, «Josiah 
Jr. “Justus 


Dart, Nathaniel 

“ ~ Roger 
Thomas 
Thomas, Jr. 

‘Thomas, 3rd 
Dassance, Jesse 
Delance, Delevan 
Dodge, Thomas 
Durant, Joshua 
Field, Moses D. 

“ ~ Thomas 
Fitzgerald, Michael 
Foster, Joseph 


“ 
“ 


Fowler, Joshua Cheever 


Fuller, Joshua 
‘« Joshua, Jr. 
David 
“cc Levi 
“Samuel 
Gilman, Anthony 
Gleason, Job 
Hall, Samuel 
Hancock, Levi 
Harvey, Thomas 
Hayward, Nathan 
" Peter 
“ Sylvester 
” William 
Heaton, Jonathan 
Hill, John 
** Moses 
Hills, Benjamin 
Holmes, Lemuel 
Isham, Benjamin 
Kilburn, Joel 


“c 
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Mack, Nathan 
Marvin, Giles 
McCurdy, John 
= Samuel 

Nourse, Daniel 
Page, Lemuel 
Perry, Silas 
Reed, David 
Russell, William 
Rice, Charles 
Ritter, William 
Robinson, Jonathan 
Silsby, Samuel 
Skinner, Abner 
Smeed, Darius 
Smith, Ichabod 

“ — Jonathan 
Jonathan, Jr. 
Samuel 
Thomas 
Spencer, Joseph 
Still, John 
Streeter, Zebulon 
Watts, John 
Wetherbee, Abijah 
Wheelock, Phinehas 
Whitcomb, Enoch . 
Whitney, Benjamin 

_ Joseph 
Wilcox, Asa 

«John 

“Obadiah 
Willard, Josiah 
Willey, Barnabas 
Wright, Moses 


“ 
“cc 
“ 


King, John “Oliver 
Knight, Elijah 
Liscomb, Samuel 


Joshua Fuller, Jr., killed at the 
battle of Bennington, Aug. 16, 1777, 
was the only man from this town, so 
far as known, who was killed in battle. 

A few men from this town enlisted 
in the War of 1812, but none so far as 
known saw any service, except guard 
duty. 

About eighteen or twenty men 
enlisted from Surry in the Civil War, 
and so far as known, all have been 
‘mustered out’? except one—the 
father of the speaker. 

During that war ten or twelve men 
were drafted, but all hired substitutes. 

There were eight or more young 
men connected with this town who 
served in the recent World War— 
some of whom enlisted from other 
places: Maj. Ralph H. Keller, Clar- 
ence E. Perkins. Frank C. Britton, 
Lewis A. Durant, Capt. Lee C. Stil- 
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lings, Robert M. Crain, William N. 
Durant and Lewis E. Jackson. 

The four former men were engaged 
in active service ‘‘overseas.”’ 

Now taking up the town as it 
appeared in 1769 and during a few 
years which immediately followed. 
A road had already been laid out up 
through this valley, farms established 
and probably fifteen or twenty log 
cabins and dwelling houses erected, 
and there were two burying yards— 
the Lower and the Upper. Nothing 
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as 1773 and this was the first tavern 
in town of which we find any record. 
Here were held several of the early 
proprietors’ meetings, and also the 
first “town meeting of Surry,” on 
April 10, 1769, at which time Peter 
Hayward was moderator and Obadiah 
Wilcox, Sr., was chosen town clerk. 
The third town meeting was held at 
Mr. Smith’s house on October 4, 1769, 
when it was voted to ‘Build a House 
Sufficient to hold all public meetings 
in and for a Schoole House” and to 
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The Village Hotel 


Built by Capt. Jonathan Robinson, who opened a tavern here in 1793. 


else whatever marked this village, 
except the latter burying yard and 
the periodical farm buildings. John 
Marvin, Sr., lived on or near where 
George B. Britton now lives. His 
farm extended from the fence by 
Francis F. Field’s house, northward 
to near the “Joslin road.” On the 
east side of the road and directly 
opposite Mr. Marvin’s farm was the 
home farm of Jonathan Smith, Sr., 
who lived in a dwelling which stood 
then, or at a later date, in the garden- 
lot about seventy-five feet south of 
Samuel Ball’s present house. Mr. 
Smith was “innholder’’ here as early 


Destroyed by fire in 1907. 


build said house 22 feet long, 18 feet 
wide and to place it ‘“‘on the East Side 
of the highway against the Buring 
Yard Bars.” We, therefore, can fix 
the location of the first public building 
in Surry as having stood about four 
rods north of Mrs. Hattie R. Emmons’ 
new cottage house. It may be said 
without apology—the village grew 
around the Upper burying yard. 
The new building, however, soon 
proved inadequate, from the action 
taken in a town meeting held De- 
cember 13, 1770, when it was voted to 
build a meetinghouse 45 by 35 feet 
and 20 foot posts. This was the first 
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action taken toward the erection of 
this building in which we are here met. 

They immediately set about gather- 
ing timber, boards, shingle, glass, etc., 
and at a subsequent town meeting it 
was voted to enlarge the building “‘if 
the timber would permit.’”’? Thomas 
Harvey, Peter Hayward and Jonathan 
Smith were chosen the “building 
committee.” At this period each 
man was taxed according to his prop- 
erty for the erection and mainte- 
nance of the meetinghouse, which was 
used not only for religious purposes, 
but also for town meetings, and in 
fact, all public gatherings. 

Although in an unfinished condi- 
tion, the first town meeting was held 
within its walls on July 13, 1772. 
Early in the year following the ques- 
tion of “separation of church and 
state’ began to take root intown. A 
very few refused to assist in complet- 
ing the building, but were quite ready 
and willing to come here to vote. 
Discord and enmity became apparent, 
soon after the Revolutionary War 
broke out, and here, a plain two-story 
building stood, boarded-in, shingled, 
under-floor laid, with some of the 
windows in place, for nearly a score of 
years. 

Finally in 1788 it was voted to 
finish the building and that it shall 
be as “Near Like Keen Meeting 
House as the Bigness of said house 
will admit.’”’ A porch was built at 
each end of the building and at a 
town meeting May 23, 1792, it was 
voted to “accept the Porches as they 
now stand and to raise money to 
finish the same.’ This meeting- 
house, after an elapse of over twenty- 
one years was now practically finished. 
The auditorium was entered by three 
doors; one through a porch at either 
end and one in the south side still in 
use. The gallery, which was entered 
by a flight of stairs in the east porch, 
extended around three sides of the 
room. There were thirty-five box 
pews on the ground floor and eighteen 
in the gallery, not including the 
singers’ seats. The pulpit on the 
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north side and in center of the room 
was reached by a flight of eight or‘ten 
steps, back of which was a window 
with a circular top. Suspended by a 
rod from the ceiling was a bell shape, 
octagonal sounding board about four 
feet in diameter, and below and in 
front of the pulpit were the ‘“‘deacon’s 
seats.”’ There was also a large con- 
ical shape wooden chandelier in 
which were many wooden candle- 
sticks all of which were raised and 
lowered by a rope to light and refill. 

No very marked change took place 
in this building, except in the porches 
and the erection of a belfry and stee- 
ple, until 1858 when the whole interior 
was remodeled and made into the 
present Town Hall. A very good 
duplicate of this building as it ap- 
peared when first finished is the 
Old Town Meeting House at Rocking- 
ham, Vt., which has in recent years 
been restored to its original state. 

On June 12, 1769, a Congrega- 
tional Church was formed here with 
fifteen members as follows: 

Males Females 
Jonathan Smith Deborah Darte 
Joshua Darte Experience Smith 
Peter Hayward Esther Hayward 
—- Spencer Anna Darte 
Eliphalet Darte Lucy Spencer 
Thomas Smith Deborah Darte 2nd 


Moses D. Field Lydia Smith 
Samuel Hall 


Religious services were held in 
town from 1769 and until 1773 by 
ministers from adjoining towns. 

Rev. James Treadway came here 
as early as the summer of 1773, and 
as far as known, was the first to live 
in town. He was followed by Rev. 
George Gilmore and Rev. David 
Goodell. Rev. David Darling was 
ordained and settled over this church 
as its “first pastor,” on January 18, 
1781. In 1794 Rev. Perley Howe 
became pastor and remained for a 
period of over forty years; he is 
buried in the village cemetery. 

There were six school districts in 
town one hundred and ten years ago, 
namely: the North, Middle, South, 
Southwest, West and Northwest, at 
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which time there were five school- 
houses. Pupils from Westmoreland 
and Walpole attended the Southwest 
school, while those in the Northwest 
district attended school in Walpole. 
In 1820 about one hundred and forty- 
five pupils between five and twenty 
years of age were instructed in “the 
little red schoolhouse” and in 1850 
there were four schools with about 
one hundred and fifty pupils. As a 
comparison, there were three schools in 
1918 with a total of forty-seven pupils. 
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sufficient force to do much damage. 
Capt. Francis Holbrook, innkeeper, 
had two barns and a shed, under 
which were several loaded teams, 
thrown down. His ox-cart standing 
in the yard was caught up, taken 
across the road and brook, where the 
pole was driven into the bank with 
such force that a yoke of cattle were 
required to extract it. 

A thunder and hail-storm passed 
over this and several other towns 
doing much damage, on August 9, 











Capt. Simon Baxter’s Tavern 
Capt. Simon Baxter, Jr., son ef the “‘Tory,”’ settled here and in 1796 opened a tavern. 


County Sheriff, lived on the place—known for many years as ‘“‘Shaw's Corner.” 


Time is too limited to give an 
account of many things of interest 
which have taken place, yet some 
mention of a tornado which crossed 
this town should not be overlooked. 
On Sunday afternoon, August 4, 1822, 
a whirlwind took up its flight on the 
highland in the east part of Walpole, 
then taking a northeasterly course, 
crossed the north part of Surry, part 
of Alstead and into the edge of Gilsum. 
Shade trees were twisted entirely off, 
stone walls laid low, several barns 
demolished and orchards destroyed. 
It seems almost impossible that a 
tornado could cross the narrow valley 
in the north part of this town with 


Later David Shaw, the 
Destroyed by fire 1902. 


1813. Eighty lights of glass were 
broken in one house in town and 
ninety in this old Town Hall. 

Surry is so situated that two noted 
Turnpike roads crossed the town in 
the early part of the last century. It 
is doubtful if there is another town in 
the state of similar age, area and popu- 
lation in which so many taverns and 
blacksmith shops have existed. No 
less than fifteen of each have been 
established and thrived prior to 1900, 
but both have now become extinct. 

All here assembled may be a little 
interested to learn something of the 
old landmarks, the places where 
our forefathers formerly lived and 
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points of interest about town, from 
what has been gleaned after several 
months of labor and research. I 
therefore invite you to take a free 
passage upon a speedy, old-time 
stage-coach. From Keene line we 
will go.up through the valley to 
Alstead line, then up the Gilsum 
road; returning we will take in the 
northwest part of the town, then the 
west and finally the southwest section, 
along with a few short side trips. As 
a rule we will deal with people and 
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large old colonial house built about 
1770 by Peter Hayward. This dwel- 
ling is 38 feet square on the ground, 
with a massive chimney in the center, 
in which there are seven old time 
fireplaces. Capt. Calvin Hayward 
opened tavern here in 1804. Near 
the river is the ‘‘Austin road” which 
runs to the top of Surry Mountain 
where Thomas and Robert Austin 
built and settled over one hundred 
years ago. We have no knowledge 
when the first bridge was built over 














Captain Holbrook’s Tavern 
In 1796 James Kingsbury opened a tavern here, followed by Ensign Asa Wilcox. 
brook came and built on the two-story front portion and this became a famous hostelry, known by freight teamsters 


from Boston to Montpelier and Burlington. 
up the Alstead hills. 


conditions as they appear prior to 
1850, with modern terms to bring the 
same within our reach; trusting no 
one will feel he has been slighted, in 
case he is not mentioned. 
Again—this journey must be swift— 
the mind must revert over a period 
of one hundred and fifty years—for a 
brief time, we nullify and obliterate 
three or four generations of mankind 
and even defy ‘‘Old Father Time.”’ 
We will start on the ‘‘Great road” 
through town, on east side of the 
river: Samuel L. Newton lives in the 


In 1811 Capt. Francis Hol- 


The Captain usually kept an extra yoke of oxen to help heavy teams 


the river, but in 1771 it was voted to 
build a “new bridge’ near the “old 
one.” The Lower burying yard was 
in use before 1768. William Hay- 
ward probably built Frank E. Ellis’ 
house as early as 1780 at which time 
the front door was on the north side 
of the house facing the “‘Great road.” 
In 1789 William’s widow and son, 
Sarel, owned a sawmill that stood 
where the John H. Rogers’ mill now 
stands. Not until 1806 was the road 
built through ‘Nigger hollow’’; prior 
to that time the road ran just west 
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of George D. Gillis’ house, then north- 
ward into Surry passing in the mean- 
time an old toll gate which was hung 
to a large rock. The first school- 
house in this district was built about 
1796 and stood near a large rock 
north of Mr. Ellis’ barn. 

In 1772 Samuel McCurdy settled 
where Mr. H. L. Phillips now lives; 
he was succeeded by his son, John, 
who opened a tavern here before 1793, 
and a store and blacksmith shop soon 
after. That was the first two story 
dwelling built in town and stood 
twenty-five or thirty feet west of the 
present house, near where the road 
ran at that time. Edmund Wood- 
ward lived here for many years. On 
the north side of the Wilbur road, 
nearly one-half mile west of the above 
place, is the site of the Hayward log- 
house where old Dinah Armstrong 
lived prior to her death. ‘Dinah’s 
Rock” has been named for her. 

In 1762 William Barron, Sr., settled 
where Mr. Jasper N. Keller now lives. 
In April, 1775, Mr. Barron was at. 
work building a wall on the west side 
of the road opposite his house when 
the ‘‘Paul Revere” of Surry, bearing a 
red flag and spreading the alarm of the 
Concord fight rode past. Mr. Barron 
upon hearing.of that dastardly act 
immediately inyoked his oxen and 
started early the next morning with 
the Keene company for the seat of 
action. In the lot north of this place 
is where Willard Smith formerly 
lived; the house was taken down and 
rebuilt in the village about 1841—now 
the house of F. F. Field. 

On the west side of the road near 
the foot of the hill below ‘“Dinah’s 
Rock” was where Benjamin Whitney’s 
blacksmith shop stood in 1772, and 
the first shop, so far as known, in town. 
About 1800, a house was standing on 
the west side of the road about mid- 
way between the late Cyrus Kingsbury 
house and the small trout pond. 

The ‘‘Bachelder Farm,” so-called, 
was where Rev. David Darling 
lived in 1781. Dr. Philip Monroe 
purchased the farm a few years later 
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and in 1799 opened a tavern here. 
This was his home till death and at 
the funeral it became necessary to 
remove the door-casing in order to 
remove the coffin from his house, 
owing to its great size. Josiah Kings- 
bury lived here for nearly thirty years, 
prior to 1866. On June 6, 1915, a fire 
destroyed all the buildings on this 
farm. April 22, 1760, Charles Rice 
settled on the farm recently owned 
by Hiram F. Newell and in 1773 he 
sold to Col. Jonathan Smith, Jr., who 
opened a tavern here in 1800. The 
old house stood in front of the present 
dwelling and quite near the road. On 
the east side of the road near the foot 
of Sand Hill was a house where David 
Stone lived in his old age and where 
he died; this house has been gone for 
over sixty years. 

About 1835 Elijah Norris lived at 
the “Cones”; his blacksmith shop 
stood in the corner of the lot above 
the house and near the highway. 

Sylvanus Hayward was living on 
the John W. Conley farm in 1784. 
All the buildings here were destroyed 
by fire in 1878. Where the widow 
Carter now lives was formerly the 
Capt. Almond Stevens store and stood 
in the village. Mr. Oscar B. Dean’s 
place was owned by Joshua Dart in 
1781 at which time a “‘mansion house 
and barn” was standing on this farm. 

Frederick Reed, son of General 
James Reed of Fitzwilliam, lived here, 
then Maj. Nathan Hayward, the 
pound-keeper, and his “cow-yard”’ 
was used as the town pound for some 
years. About fourteen rods above 
this set of buildings is the old town 
line between Westmoreland Leg and 
Gilsum, now marked by a stone wall 
running westerly from the road. 

Woolston Brockway, one of the 
proprietors, settled before 1768 where 
George A. Hall now lives. Formerly 
a “pent road” ran easterly from near 
this house to a house near the foot 
of the mountain where John Still 
lived about 1770. The old whipping- 
post—where justice was dealt out on 
the naked back—stood by the road 
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as you enter the lane to late Lewis F. 
Blake’s house. Nathaniel Darte set- 
tled at the latter place as early as 
1766. It is said the first road laid 
out up this valley left the present 
highway near Dinah’s Rock, then 
taking a northwesterly course, passing 
near the foot of Bear Den Hill, then 
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lives was formerly part of the Jonathan 
Smith, Sr., original farm. Otis Dag- 
gett lived here and had his black- 
smith shop just north of the house. 
In 1838 Samuel Robinson sold the 
farm to Amos Adams. 

Otis Daggett later lived on the old 
John Marvin farm where George B. 

















Mason A. Carpenter 
A great-grandson of Jedediah Carpenter, who came to Surry during the Revolutionary War and settled = 


“Carpenter Hill,’’ where Mason A. was born. 


During the past 40 years he has served the town as Constabl 


Justice of Peace, Moderator, Selectman, Treasurer, State Representative and a member of the Constitutional 


Convention. 


passing this house, and finally entered 
the village street not far from George 
B. Britton’s house. 

Where Edward H. Wright lives was 
the northwest part of Woolston 
Brockway’s home farm and which he 
sold in 1783 to his ‘loving son,”’ John, 
at which time there was “‘a mansion 
house” standing on the same. The 
farm where the widow Martin now 


Britton now lives and had his shop in 
the yard. Cushman Smith lived on 
the Britton place in 1802 and opened 
a store here in 1806. Not long after 
he became involved in financial diffi- 
culty and soon after left town. The 
present parsonage was the home of 
John May in 1822. 

Joseph and Hannah Allen were 
living on the late Otis W. Kingsbury’s 
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place before 1850. Jonathan Robin- 
son, Sr., settled on the village hotel 
property about 1791 and opened a 
tavern here in 1793. It is supposed 
he built the first house here about that 
time, and which stood with some 
additions, until 1907, when destroyed 
by fire. Mr. Robinson was succeeded 
in business by his son Samuel, then 
Elijah Holbrook became proprietor. 

On July 5, 1839, Ichabod Crane 
bought a plot of land 142 feet long by 
70 feet deep on which was built the 
present Congregational Church, long 
known as “The Crane Church.” The 
town of Surry bought a lot of land 
40 feet square just north of the Crane 
Church, May 5, 1830, on which the 
present village schoolhouse was built. 
The southeast corner of this school 
lot was “‘30 feet north of an elm tree,”’ 
still standing. 

For many years those living at a 
distance who came to attend worship 
in the old meetinghouse had no suit- 
able place for their teams, therefore, 
on November 12, 1831, a lot of land 
183 feet by 90 feet was purchased for 
the sum of $10 the same to be used 
for “horse-sheds and for no other 
purpose.”” This included land _be- 
tween the old meetinghouse and the 
school lot. The land was purchased 
and the present horse-sheds erected, 
by the following ten men: 


Eliphaz Field Jonathan Robinson 
Eliphalet Dort Jonathan Harvey, Jr. 
Peter Hayward Nathan D. Reed 
George Wilcox George Crehore 
Hollis Wilcox Horace B. Shaw 


It appears an effort was made on 
‘June y*® 28, 1797,” for the erection of 
suitable horse-stalls, under ~ certain 
specified conditions, on a lot, ‘‘10 feet 
back from the fence and 138 feet to 
the south of the burying yard,’’ but 
no action appears to have taken place. 
This was before carriages were in use 
in the town. 

A word in addition to what has 
already been given in regard to the 
present Town Hall. The bell was 
presented to the town by Dr. John 
Thompson, a native of Surry and 
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dedicated July: 4, 1836, at which time 
Jonathan Robinson, Jr., delivered 
an address. The belfry not being 
completed for this occasion, a frame 
was erected on the “common” on 
which the bell was hung. The belfry 
was constructed by extending the 
old “east porch” several feet above 
the ridge-pole of the meetinghouse 
and this was surmounted by a 
“four point” steeple, the same as 
the present Congregational Church. 
When the meetinghouse was remod- 
eled into the Town Hall, the steeple 
was changed to its present appearance. 

Joseph Mack’s farm in 1766 ran 
northward from near the Joslin road, 
and Edward M. Britton’s house now 
stands on the corner of that land. In 
1792, Adonijah Marvin, a shoemaker, 
purchased this place. Samuel Allen 
lived here later; Ichabod Ballou, a 
“house-wright,’ before 1840, built on 
a second story. Formerly there were 
two dwellings which stood on the 
Mack land, north of the Joslin road 
and south of Harvey brook near Mr. 
Nesmith’s. 

Jonathan Smith, Sr., one of the 
proprietors, settled in 1763 near the 
foot of the hill on Samuel Ball’s farm. 
Here were held many meetings, both 
by the proprietors and by the town. 
This was, as far as known, the first 
tavern in town; near by a “Sine- 
post”’ had been set up as early as 1770. 

Capt. Samuel Allen lived here after 
the death of his father. Stephen 
Chase of Keene owned this farm in 
1828, and in 1845 Levi Durrell came 
here and in 1857, he built the present 
house. It is probable the original 
Smith dwelling was built of logs and 
stood on or near the site of the second 
house, which was removed by Mr. 
Durrell. The second building stood 
in Mr. Ball’s garden south of his house 
and was a low medium-size, frame 
dwelling, standing side to the road 
with the front door in the center. 

The present Crosby house is said 
to have been the old schoolhouse in 
the village. Phinehas Wheelock, a 
shoemaker, was living here in 1835, 
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being followed by George Brown and 
family, and the widow Converse. 

Abel Allen settled where Frank E. 
Nesmith now lives about 1762 and 
was one of the proprietors. Thomas 
Humphrey, an old salt sea captain, 
opened a tavern here in 1827. In 
the second story of the ell part of this 
house can still be seen the old tavern 
“dance hall,’ whose walls vibrated 
from the old time fiddle, or to the 
“do’s and ra’s,’ of the “singing 
school.”’ 

This hall formerly ran north and 


south and stood cornering onto the~ 


southeast part of the house. Across 
the yard south of the house was a 
long driveway, open at the north and 
south ends, through which stage teams 
could pass. A fire nearly destroyed 
this house about 1848. 














Dr. William H. Porter 
Born in Morristown, Vt., May 10, 1830; died Jan. 2, 
1894. He settled in Surry soon after his marriage in 
1854 and here during the remainder of his life attended 
to the physical wants of the people, as well as serving 


as Town Clerk 24 years, Town Treasurer 10 years, 


Representative to the Legislature 1868-69 and Post- 
master over 16 years. 


In 1852 Rachel Allen, the widow 
of Phinehas, lived and died where 
Miss Kate H. Porter now lives. Soon 
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after that date, Harry D. Randall, a 
shoemaker, came here. He moved, 
built on and changed the buildings 
as they have remained to the present. 
The old Allen house stood side to 
the road and is the ell part of the 


‘present dwelling. Dr. W. H. Porter 


lived and died here. 

Rev. Perley Howe built the James 
E. Harvey house about 1835. Jona- 
than Harvey, Jr., lived here many 
years. Joshua Fuller, Sr., settled 
about 1765 on the Hollis W. Harvey 
place. In 1783 he sold to his son, 
Levi, who opened a tavern in the old 
house in 1811, and a store a year later 
which stood across the field north of 
the house, by the corner of the wall. 
A small dwelling formerly stood east 
of the Harvey house where the ice 
house now stands. Justus Chapin 
lived here in 1777; Elijah Norris, the 
blacksmith, in 1821. His shop stood 
in the bank south of his house and 
near the road. 

Elijah Fuller was living in 1814 on 
Myron H. Porter’s farm. John 
Johnson lived here and lost his house 
by fire in 1870. Another of those 
old time taverns is where George 
Malcolm now lives. Jonathan Harvey, 
Sr., kept “‘open house” here in 1817, 
and Isaiah Robbins in 1830. Willard 
Marsfield lived and died here in 1855— 
very suddenly, while in his barn. 

The house where James V. Stillings 
now lives, is said to have been built 
for a tavern, at which time the road 
ran near the west end of this house, 
then north through the field, passing 
on the east side of the house on the 
“Holly farm” then up the hill and 
entered the present highway near 
Mr. Green’s house. Rev. Joseph 
Allen and George Blake were here 
before 1850. Mr. Lamminen now 
lives on the old Dort farm. Obadiah 
Wilcox, the first town clerk, settled 
about 1764 on the ‘‘Holly farm’’; this 
old homestead has ever since remained 
in the Wilcox family. Mr. Nason’s 
place was owned by Gaylord Wilcox 
at the time of his death in 1815. Asa 
Wilcox, Jr., purchased this property 
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soon after, at which time there. was a 
dwelling, and a malt-house for making 
cider-brandy. The latter stood by 
an excellent spring just north of the 
present buildings. Levi Brooks came 
here in 1828 and owned this place until 
his death. 

The famous old toll-gate of the 
Cheshire Turnpike road is now 
marked by a few rocks and a sag in 
the ground—nearly obliterated and 
fast passing into oblivion. Here toll 
was extracted from both the rich and 
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Davis and Sumner and Daniel Wilder 
were here in later years. 

Samuel Sawyer, a goldsmith from 
Alstead, was living at the time of his 
death in 1812 on the Widow Perkins’ 
farm. John Haile, the father of the 
Hon. William Haile, governor of 
New Hampshire, 1857-58, came here 
in 1824. 

Lewis L. Cotton was living 1848 on 
Newton Reed’s farm and he moved 
and made repairs on the buildings. 
Several rods northeast of Mr. Reed’s 

















The Toll-Gate Building—Looking North 
For over 35 years prior to 1844 Cheshire Turnpike was a toll road and toll-gates were placed every 20 miles, or 


so, along the route. 


Nearly two miles north of Surry Village was this house, built and used for a toll-gate. 


The 


building formerly extended over the road where the gate was hung, and at one time there was a store in the east 


end of the building. 
down. 


poor for nearly forty years. In those 
days the gate was hung in a building 
which extended over the highway. 
The keeper’s house and barn were on 
the west side of the road, and a store, 
shoe-shop and wheelwright shop were 
opposite, on the east side. 

Moses D. Field settled on the Allen 
L. Green farm about 1766. In 1809 a 
tavern was opened here by hisson, Isaac 
Field. Jonathan Robinson, Sr. and Jr., 
lived here later. The old buildings 
were all destroyed by fire in 1900. 

In 1812 Asa Wilcox, Jr., purchased 
land and built buildings on the 
Kampe place. Dr. Jonathan E. 


Until about 25 years ago the above house was used as a dwelling, but has since been torn 


buildings is where a house stood until 
about 1855. Aaron Chapin or his 
sons probably built here about 1771, 
at which time they erected a saw- and 
gristmill where Mr. H. N. Scripture’s 
mill now stands. The present mill 
is at least the third, if not the fourth 
mill on this site and fifteen or twenty 
men have at various times conducted 
business at this stand. The North 
schoolhouse was erected as early as 
1795; it stood very near the present 
building until 1853, when it was sold 


- and moved to the village and is now 


the west end of Mason A. Carpenter’s 
dwelling house. 
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Capt. Simon Baxter, Jr., son of 
Simon of Alstead, the “tory,” lived at 
‘‘Shaw’s Corner” and opened a tavern 
here in 1796. Later, Esq. David 
Shaw, the county sheriff, who could 
arrest a man for a debt of $5, lived and 
died here. This house and barn was 
destroyed by fire November 9, 1902. 

Not far from one hundred years 
ago a Mr. Butler was living in a house 
on the west side of the road opposite 
the Large Rock, formerly called 
“Butler’s Rock,” although in more 
recent years, “Ascutney boulder.” 
In 1831 George Wilcox built his house 
which remained in the family until 
_within fifteen years. Nearly opposite 
his house is the building in which he 
carried on business for many years 
as a wheelwright. Calvin Holmes, a 
clothier, came to town and built this 
building in 1791 as a fulling mill, and 
for a period of over thirty-five years 
some of the choicest cashmere in this 
part of New England came from this 
mill, under the management of several 
proprietors. 

Mr. Wilcox lived in the top story 
of this mill while erecting his new 
house, noted above. On the east 
side of the road, between the fulling 
mill* and the bridge there have been 
four dwelling houses, a malthouse 
and brick blacksmith shop, but all 
have disappeared, save one, the old 
home of the late C. Wharton Wilcox. 
In 1799 Asa Wilcox, Sr., erected a 
malthouse on the bank of the brook 
below the bridge. To supply power 
to grind the malt he built a dam across 
the brook and put in a waterwheel, 
but the project was a failure. 

Eliza Hatch, a five-year old child 
of James Hatch, who lived near this 
pond, went out one Sunday morning 
in 1830 to its edge to pick some rasp- 
berries when she accidentally fell in 
and was drowned, and when found, 
was still clutching the cup in her hand. 

Capt. Francis Holbrook’s tavern 
is now owned by Mr. M. C. Lewis. 
In 1796 James Kingsbury opened 
tavern here; being succeeded by 

* This mill was removed in September, 1919. 
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Ensign Asa Wilcox and his son, Asa, 
Jr. Capt. Francis Holbrook came 
here in 1811 and owing to his business 
ability and social qualities he did an 
excellent business for many years. 
Samuel Hills was living in 1822 on the 
Charles H. Hodskins place and carried 
on the tanning business. A _ girl 
living here many years ago, while 
picking chips in the dooryard, dis- 
covered a young wildcat. 

The late Charles W. Reed place 
was the old home farm of John 
Thompson and his son, Dr. Samuel 
Thompson, the founder of the Thomp- 
sonian System of Medicine. Judge 
Elijah Knight of Bellows Falls came 
here and opened a tavern in 1820 and 
the year following he became the first 
postmaster and established the first 
post-office in town in this house. 

The Judge in building the upright 
to his house in 1820 placed it squarely 
on the Surry-Alstead town line, 
which at that time ran directly 
through the center of the front door. 

Where formerly there were eight 
farms in the northeast part of Surry, 
one only now remains on which there 
are buildings,—the Jackson Reed farm. 
The following men have at some time 
occupied those abandoned places: 
Jonathan Harvey, Sr., Lemuel Holmes, 
John Cannon, John Dustin, a descend- 
ant of Hannah Dustin of Indian fame, 
David Reed, Jr., James Kingsbury, 
Jonathan Robinson, Jr., Nathan D. 
Reed, Asa Wilcox, Sr., and “Bill” 
Baxter, the tory. 

In the northwest section of the 
town there were ten or eleven farms 
in former days, but none have been 
occupied for over thirty years, except 
possibly by a few wood choppers. 
Some of those who have lived in that 
section were: Henry Scovell, Zeb- 
ulon, Jesse, Daniel and Willard 
Streeter, Elkanah . Hixon, Delevan 
Delance, John Marvin and the Perkins 
family, Sylvester Smith, Benjamin 
and Timothy Isham, Charles, Warren, 
Aaron, Jedediah, Ezra and William 
Carpenter. 
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In taking in the west part of the 
town, the first dwelling on the Joslin 
road, where Mr. Wilkins of Keene 
now lives, was owned in 1815 by 
Samuel Hawes, ashoemaker. Stephen 
and Mary Withington and B. Franklin 
Horton have also lived here. At the 
top of the first long steep hill were two 
houses, occupied a little over one hun- 
dred years ago by the Harvey 
brothers. 

Asahel, an excellent penman and 
town clerk for many years, lived on 
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which time he expected to open a 
tavern here. It is a well established 
fact that 3,000 Revolutionary soldiers 
marched over the Joslin road in 
August, 1777, on their way to the 
battle of Bennington. The West 
schoolhouse which stood a few years, 
prior to 1811, was on the north side 
of the road, west of Mr. Joslin’s house 
and near the cross road. At the 
corner of these two roads is a field, 
long known as the ‘‘Whackle lot.” 
John Stiles was living here in 1805 











The Charles W. Reed Farm 


Dr. Sarauel Thompson, founder of the Thompsonian System of Medicine, was born here in 1769. 
the house stood over the town line a few rods in the edge of Alstead. 
on the present two-story front portion and opened a tavern the year following. 
master in town and established a Post-Office in his house. 


the south side of the road. His saw- 
and gristmills stood down the hill a 
few rods from his house. Jonathan 
Harvey, Sr., settled on the opposite 
side of the road. George Joslin lived 
here many years and finally lost his 
barns by fire. 

Capt. Thomas Harvey settled on 
the Edward H. Joslin farm in 1766. 
His first dwelling was a cabin, without 
a floor, except “mother earth,” and 
which stood across the road south of 
the present house. The captain built 
the present house, “the second two- 
story building’ erected in town, at 


: bo! Formerly 
Judge Elijah Knight came here in 1819, built 
In 1821 he became the first Post- 


and had a good house and barn and 
a “hop-yard.” David Stone came 
here about that year. The buildings 
have all been gone for over seventy 
years. 

David Cushing lived at the foot 
of the hill near Harvey brook in 1854, 
in a house built by Dea. Ichabod 
Ballou in 1821 or 1822. Philip 
Thomas of Rindge settled where 
Everett E. Wilbur has lived for over 
forty years. North of this set of 
buildings is a large tract of pasture 
and wood land known as the “‘Hart- 
well lot.” It is an old, but well 











Surry Anniversary 


founded tradition, that men were at 
work reaping rye on this lot on 
August 16, 1777, and that they could 
distinctly hear the boom of the can- 
nons at the battle of Bennington. 
Where Alonzo F. Wilbur has lived 
for many years was an old time tavern, 
being on the line of a turnpike which 
ran from Keene to Walpole, and as 
early as 1835 this was called the 
“half-way house.” Joshua- Cheever 
Fowler came here prior to 1800. 
Jonas Pollard who built the “Pollard 
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district stood on the north side of the 
East Westmoreland road, fifty rods or 
so westerly from the junction of the 
roads, north of the cemetery. 

Otis Hancock died in 1792, and 
so far as known was the first to be 
buried in the Southwest cemetery. 
The second schoolhouse in this dis- 
trict stood northerly of Walter H. 
Britton’s barn, near the pasture wall, 
and on the line of the old stage road. 
A fire destroyed this house December 
9, 1835. 








Scripture’s Mill, built 1880 
The first saw- and gristmill erected in the township was built here by Aaron Chapin & Sons in 1771. 
for many years as Baxter's Mill. 


road”’ lived here and opened a tavern 
in 1825. Southwesterly from Mr. 
Wilbur’s there were formerly six 
farms within this town, but all have 
been . vacated and the buildings 
removed for over a score of years. 
The following have occupied those 
various places in former years: Levi 
Hancock, Freeman Wilbur, Tyler 
Bissell, Ebenezer Crane, Jr., Daniel 
Allen, Chauncey M. Kenney, Philip 
Thomas Jr., Daniel W. Aldrich, 
Daniel Abbott, Charles B. Hall and 
William Wright who lived on the 
town farm before 1850. The first 
schoolhouse erected in the Southwest 


Was known 


The third schoolhouse in this dis- 
trict was erected in 1836 in the south- 
west corner of the pasture, north of 
Mr. Britton’s house. Daniel Allen, 
Calvin Wright, Benjamin M., and 
Hiram Britton have lived on W. H. 
Britton’s place, though not all in the 
present house. 

Where Mrs. George L. Britton 
now lives, was the Benjamin Merri- 
field farm prior to his death in 1825. 
This place has been in the Britton 
family for about ninety years. 

At the foot of the long hill is where 
John Cole (the grandfather of Daniel 
R. Cole of Keene) lived; had a store 
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and died in 1807. Stephen Stimpson, 
Elijah Mason and others lived here 
prior to 1832. 

In 1835 Mr. Mason purchased of 
Royal Watkins the farm which has 
since been in the hands of that family. 

On the Wilbur road, east of the last 
mentioned farm, was where Hercules 
Hayward settled as early as 1799. 
Moses Wright, Amasa, Barney, 
Chandler Wilbur and others have 
lived here prior to 1860. 

Benjamin Carpenter, Sr., purchased 
the S. H. Clement farm in 1784 and it 
remained in that family until Ben- 
jamin F. Clement came here in 1866. 
Mr. Carpenter opened a tavern on 
this farm as early as 1793. 

Frederick R. Crain’s farm was 
formerly a part of Benjamin Car- 
penter’s original land. Seth Car- 
penter purchased the farm in 1830 at 
which time the dwelling house stood 
in the pasture, about forty rods east 
of the present buildings. Leander 
Crain, Sally Wilbur, Peter Mason and 
others have lived here. 

In 1786 Ebenezer Gilbert settled 
on the Luman Pond farm—so-called. 
His house which stood on the knoll, 
some ten rods south of the present 
“Pond house,”’ was taken down about 
1855. Mr. Gilbert, David Allen and 
John 8. Britton lived here. This road 
was known as the “Gilbert road’”’ in 
early times, then as the ‘“‘Pond road,” 
and quite recently as “Cottage 
street.” 

Benjamin M. Britton built the 
present Pond house about 1831— 
though now in a dilapidated condi- 
tion—and here he lived a few years. 
About 1847 Luman Pond came, lived 
and died here. He had some odd 
ideas and outspoken in his opinion; 
one was that, “the world was flat and 
he knew it.” 

We have now been over a larger 
part of the town, usually stopping 
for only a moment at the places of 
interest and old landmarks. So 
much more might be given—so much 
of interest not only to the living, but 
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to those who may follow along the 
path of life in the years to come—but 
I must refrain as the time has expired. 

In 1969—fifty years hence—we 
trust another gathering of citizens 
and friends of Surry will meet to 
celebrate the two hundredth anni- 
versary of this town. Doubtless a 
few of the younger generation here 
will be present on that occasion, 
though white with the frosts of many 
a winter. Such a one will, with 
pleasure, recall this day. 

May we kindle anew, and ever keep 
burning the fires of patriotism, in 
loving remembrance of our fore- 
fathers, that their memory may not 
perish. 


Our’mind has been traveling in days of old, 
When patriots and heroes were zealous and 


And our mothers did well their part too, 
They were brave and noble, humble and true. 


A basket-picnic and band concert 
at the Wright Grove filled in the 
program until the afternoon exercises 
at two o’clock. These were held at 
the grove. The opening prayer by 
Rev. G. E. Condon was followed by 
the address of welcome by President 
Hall, speaking and music by local 
talent, and several selections by a 
male quartet from Keene. A sou- 
venir booklet had been prepared and 
placed on sale at the Town Hall 
and the grove, which contained, in 
addition to a brief historical summary 
of the town, many interesting pic- 
tures of old homesteads and points of 
interest in the town. 

Never before have so many old 
residents and friends of the town been 
gathered within its borders; and 
never before have they been made 
more royally welcome. The histo- 
rian, the officers of the Old Home 
Week Association, and the various 
committees, all gave of their time 
freely, and in spite of the limited 
resources of a small town, they made 
it a day long to be remembered. 
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NIGHTTIME 


By Frances Mary Pray 


Come heah to yo’ mammy now, 
Honey chile, Honey chile. 

Soon de big ole Boogy Man 
Be erlong dis way. 

He tak all de naughty chiles 

What stays ow’ doors at nighttime. 

Come now, min’ yo’ mammy, boy, 
It’s time yo’ quit yo’ play. 


Come heah to de fiah now, 
Honey chile, Honey chile. 
See de shadder folkses dar 
A-walkin’ cross de wall. 
Pappy’! mak som’ mo’ fo’ yo’ 
If you'll come to yo’ mammy, boy. 
Look, dar Brer Rabbit go, 
Yo’ laks him bes’ of all. 


Brer Duck a-comin’ nex’ 
Honey chile, Honey chile. 
Come up heah in mammy’s lap, 

Lay yo’ haid back, so. 
Sho: I knows yo’ wide awake, 
Both dose eyes a-shinin’ bright. 
Yo’ ain’ nevah tiad, boy, 

San’ man mighty slow. 


Lil’ feet feels mighty cole, 
Honey chile, Honey chile. 
Hol’ ’em out an’ get ’em warm 
While de red coals glow. 
Cayn’t yo’ see dat house in dar? 
Sho’, I spec’ it made fer yo’. 
Haid’s a-gettin’ heavy now. 
Guess ole mammy know. 











THE SEQUEL 
A Study of Three Men and a Girl 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


(Synopsis of first thirteen chapters: Helena Castle is the child of a love match between the 
son of an old Boston family and the daughter of a patent medicine millionaire and a chorus 
girl. Her father died; her mother’s people lost their wealth; and her mother supported herself 
and her child in a small New England town by doing needlework. Harry Stone, son of the 
wealthiest farmer in the county, loves Helena and asks her to marry him. But she goes 
away to school where she meets Nancy Hutchinson, of a Boston family in a different 
social stratum from the Castles. Nancy’s brother, Robert, becomes very devoted to Helena, 
but she cares no more for him than for Harry, whose graduation from the State Agricultural 
College she attends at the earnest desire of her mother, who would like to have her marry 
Harry. Then she attends Commencement Week at Harvard and is a guest of the Hutch- 
insons at their Beverly summer place, where she meets Roger Lorraine, famous Harvard 
athlete and coach, whose methods of love-making differ from those of Harry Stone and 
Robert Hutchinson. Her engagement to Roger is followed by a few days of perfect happiness, 
ended by the news brought by Harry Stone that Helena’s mother is seriously ill. Mrs. Castle 
improves and Helena and Roger are about to be married when Mrs. Castle discovers the opposi- 
tion of his parents and refuses her consent. Soon after she dies and Helena herself is prostrated 


for months but finally recovers.) 


XIV 


The first of November came on a 
Sunday, a day as warm and glorious 
as June. Mr. and Mrs. Stone and 
Lucy went to church, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stone together in the automobile, 
and Lucy in a gorgeous new runabout 
buggy, with rubber tires and much 
red paint. Jim Powell took her. 
Jim has come to live at the farm, as 
an extra man was needed, and he and 
Lucy are “keeping company.” This 
means that after going to church 
and “‘prayer-meeting,”’ and “buggy 
riding’ in the evening and dancing 
the first dance together at all the 
village “‘balls’” for five or six years, 
they will get married, without any 
real proposal or engagement. The 
thing will simply take place. Then 
they will settle down in some house 
very near the Stones (if they do not 
actually live with them) and Lucy 
will do her own work, washing and all, 
and Jim will be a sort of ‘‘hired man” 
to his father-in-law, just as Mr. 
Stone was before him. They will 
never go away from home, unless it is 
to Boston twice a year for the ‘‘best 


shopping’; they will never have any . 


company for ten years or so, and then 
Lucy will give a “tea-party” twice a 
year. There will be the most loyal 


kind of affection between them, per- 
haps even a real devotion; but there 
will be no demonstration, and, above 
all, no ardor. They will get a great 
deal of solid contentment out of life, 
but very little actual happiness, and 
they will be no farther ahead in mind, 
body, or soul when they die than 
when they were married. Yet every 
year they will be putting sums of 
money into the bank, and buying 
farm implements or thoroughbred 
cattle with them, which spent in 
another way, would enable them to 
live in actual luxury, to travel, to give 
their children a good education in 
every sense of the word, and, above 
all, to find leisure to love and enjoy 
each other. But this will never occur 
to them. 

I was thinking of all this, lying in 
my hammock under the maples, and 
wondering if it were not better to have 
all the beautiful things of life for a 
little while, and lose them than to 
maintain such a sodden existence as 
I foresaw for Lucy, when Harry 
appeared at the barn-door, waved his 
hand, and came rapidly towards me. 
He was dressed in a red flannel shirt, 
considerably the worse for several 
weeks of steady wear, turned open 
at a V in the neck and thus displaying 
a grey undershirt, faded blue overalls 
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and dirty boots; he had a dingy cap 
on the back of his head, and he was 
chewing tobacco, though he consider- 
ately spat that out just before he 
reached the hammock. He leaned 
over me with that kind of smile that 
is meant to be so cheering, and stroked 
my brow. 

“Your head isn’t a bit hot any 
more,”’ he said, ‘‘you’ll soon be quite 
yourself again.”’ 

I jerked away from him; theoreti- 
cally, 1 was sorry for Harry, and 
meant to be gentle and kind to him; 
but every time he came near me he 
did or said something that filled me 
with such aversion that my good 
intentions vanished into thin air. 

“Harry,” I said, “I do wish you 
would learn not to paw me over— 
you know I hate it, and if you will 
excuse me for saying so—you’re 
awfully—barny. Why didn’t you go 
to church with the rest?” 

“One of the best cows was sick,” 
he said, “‘so I stayed to look after her. 
She’s better now, so I thought I could 
come and talk to you for a little 
while.” He ‘looked hurt, and also 
a little apologetic. He was hurt 
because I had not welcomed him with 
open arms; but he was apologetic 
because he had been helping a sick 
animal on Sunday. In the eyes of 
the Stones, it seems to be considered 
more pleasing to the Lord to go to a 
stuffy little church, listen to a stuffy 
little sermon, and pray a few hypocrit- 
ical prayers, than it is to relieve an 
animal who is sick, or water the garden 
if there has been a drought, or clean 
up the broken limbs after there has 
been'a storm. This point of view 
irritated me afresh. 

“Tt was inconsiderate of the cow 
to be sick on Sunday,” I said, “I 
should think after living in this 
righteous Congregational family she 
would know better. Or is she a 
recent acquisition? If so you should 
teach her better. I do not feel a bit 
like talking, so, if I were you, I would 
go and read the Ten Commandments 
to that cow.” 
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Harry blushed. “I wish you 
wouldn’t be so sacrilegious, Helena,” 
he said, ‘‘of course I know you don’t 
really mean it, but sometimes you 
sound very irreverent.” 

“T don’t mean to be irreverent,” I 
replied, ‘‘did you ever read the parable 
Christ preached to the Pharisees about 
the Sabbath day?” I closed my 
eyes, and turned over; my hair fell 
over my face, and I put up my hand 
to push it back. As I did so, I sup- 
pose he noticed my ring; for he said, 
abruptly, and rather peevishly, 

“What have you got that wound 
with string for, Helena?” 

“To keep it on,” I answered, ‘“‘my 
fingers have grown so thin that it 
kept slipping off and Miss Houston 
suggested this plan. It works finely.” 

“T don’t see what you want to keep 
it on for,’’ said Harry shortly, “let it 
drop off, the sooner the better. Your 
fingers will keep on getting thin until 
you stop brooding and put this whole 
business behind you.”’ 

I sat bolt upright with anger and 
opened my lips to reply, but Harry 
held up his hand. 

“You may as well listen to me 
now as any time,’ he commanded, 
stubbornly, “‘it’s time some one talked 
a little sense to you. I don’t think 
much of that Miss Houston anyway. 
I never saw a nurse around here like 
her, or a doctor like that cross French 
man. Why, she admits that she 
doesn’t give you a particle of medicine 
and seems to think that by feeding 
you on egg-nog—with sherry in it, 
too!—and keeping all the windows 
open, and giving you a bath with 
alcohol in it every single day and 
coddling and cuddling you she’s going 
to make you well. What you really 
need is some good strong dosing, and a 
little sound advice.” 

Harry paused for breath, but I did 
not interrupt him. I knew that what 
he said was true—that if he had made 
up his mind to talk to me, he might 
as well do it then as any time. He 
went on again almost directly. 
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“You’ve promised your mother 
not to marry Lorraine, and I guess 
you’re not the kind that breaks 
promises, and I heard Robert Hutch- 
inson say that he wouldn’t marry 
you for anything, which shows that 
he didn’t really care much for you 
after all. He’s so clever he could 
easily persuade any girl into doing 
it if he wanted to. He said—but I 
won’t tell you what he said. Of 
course he didn’t mention your name, 
but it was plain enough who he meant. 
He didn’t say it to me, either; he’s 
the most close-mouthed chap! I 
overheard him talking to Miss Hous- 
ton one night. If you want to know 
why I won’t tell you what he said it’s 
because I don’t think it’s suitable for 
any nice girl to hear.” 

“IT certainly don’t wish to hear 
anything that I wasn’t intended to,” 
I said hotly, “I’m not in the habit of 
eaves-dropping. But if you’re try- 
ing to make me think that Robert 
Hutchinson ever said or even thought 
a coarse thing in his life, you won’t 
succeed. If you’re insinuating that 
he has a little red blood in his veins, I 
knew that long ago.” 

“T didn’t exactly mean anything 
against him, Helena,” said Harry 
apologetically, “only he was so—well, 
frank, it did sound queer—lI never 
should say such things myself.”’ 

‘‘You never would feel that way.” 

“Helena, if you’ll excuse me, you 
make the strangest speeches yourself 
for an innocent young girl—”’ 

“Oh Harry,” I cried, ‘do go on, 
and be done with it.” 

“T will. What I was coming to is 
this: you’ve got three men in love 
with you—one of them you can’t 
marry; one of them won’t marry you. 
You’re only eighteen years old. 
You’ve not the kind of education that 
fits you for any useful work, and even 
if you could teach, you wouldn’t 
be strong enough for months. You 


haven’t a relation in the world except 
your father’s people, and I guess you 
wouldn’t turn to them in a hurry. 
You haven’t a dollar to your name. 
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There’s only one thing in the world 
that you can do.” 

“What is it?” I managed to ask. 
My sense of peacefulness and con- 
tentment was gone; and that of 
helplessness and lonesomeness and 
poverty had taken its place. Before 
this, I had not realized my destitute 
condition; and yet, it was not so much 
with despair as with anger that I 
answered him. 

“Why, to marry me, of course. 
Listen, Helena. It’s time to have 
done with—er—hysterics—and come 
down to every day life. I love 
you; my family loves you; we have 
plenty of money. You can have 
absolute freedom. You can fix up 
this old farmhouse any way you like; 
you can have a bathroom and steam 
heat and electric lights; you can have 
a veranda and a cement walk and-a 
flower-garden. You can ask your 
swell friends here all you want to. 
You can have all you need to spend 
on clothes and things, and I’d never 
ask you to account for a cent of it, even 
if you should go as high as three hun- 
dred dollars a year. If it’s that trip 
to Europe that you’re so set on, we can 
gothereeven. Notthat I’d care for it 
much. I’d a good deal rather see a 
good neat barn, and some first class 
cows than all the ruins and picture- 
galleries there are in the world. But 
if it’ll make you feel any better, we’ll 
go. I’ll take you to all the places 
Lorraine would have, if you’ll tell me 
their outlandish names; I never can 
remember them from one day to 
another.” 

It seemed as if I could not bear 
another word. But Harry did not 
stop. 

“Of course I know you’re in love 
with him, or think you are, and don’t 
particularly care for me. That’s all 
right. I'can wait. I certainly have 
waited a good while already. I told 
you once before that if anything of 
this sort happened, I’d be thankful 
enough to marry you afterwards. I 
don’t feel the same way Robert 
Hutchinson does. I want to marry 
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you on any terms; and that, of course, 
means yourownterms.” He stopped, 
stammered, and blushed. He was 
trying to finger a delicate situation 
with gloves, instead of taking it 
quietly in clean’ hands. ‘You 
couldn’t, of course, really be my wife— 
yet; butit would come. Girls always 
love their husbands in time if the men 
are—considerate. In the meantime, 
you’d be your own mistress.” 

“And in the end,” I blazed, fairly 
aflame with anger, “I should be 
Roger’s!”’ 

Harry turned from red to deep 
purple, and called my name in accents 
that were deep with horror. I slipped 
from my hammock, and for the first 
time, stood bolt upright on my feet. 

“Harry Stone,’ I said, “if you ever 
ask me to marry you again, I will kill 
you. If you ever hint again at my 
dependency and lonesomeness, Ill 
leave this house. I’d go today (I 
don’t know where, I’m sure, but 
somewhere) if it weren’t for hurting 
your mother’s feelings—she’s been 
an angel to me, Heaven knows! ,.I 
didn’t realize before how—how poor 
I was; but I don’t mind telling you 
that I’1l—I’ll beg in the streets before 
I’d do what you propose!’ 

“Helena, Helena!” cried Harry, 
“IT only meant to be kind! Do lie 
down, darling, and try to be calm. 
I wouldn’t hurt you for the world; 
for years and years I’ve loved you 
dearly, and only succeeded in making 
you hate me like this!’”’ He tried to 
put me back into the hammock, and 
I struck him, with all my might, in 
the face; he caught at my hands, and 
I could see that, as once in June, his 
eyes were full of tears. “If you will 
let me lift you into the hammock,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I give you my word of honor 
that I will never touch you again as 
long as I live!” 

“No, no, no,” I eried, ‘‘won’t you 
go away? Haven’t you done enough 
mischief for one day already?’ And 
so, utterly cowed, Harry left me. I 
watched him out of sight; then, too 
weak to stand another instant, sank 
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to the ground and burst into a torrent 
of tears so violent that it seemed as if 
it would never pass. 


XV 


“Why, my dear Lady Delight, 
whatever in the world is the matter 
with you?” 

I could hardly believe my ears. 
“Lady Delight” was a pet name that 
Mr. Hutchinson had given me when 
I was a little girl, and that had been 
used by that family ever since. The 
next instant I had my arms around 
Bobby’s neck, and was laughing and 
crying together against his old Norfolk 
jacket. 

“Here, let me help you climb back 
into that hammock,” he said, dis- 
entangling himself, ‘“‘not that I blame 
you for getting out, and crying about 
it. It looks about as comfortable 
as arack. However, as there doesn’t 
seem to be anything else handy, I’m 
afraid you'll have to use it until I can 
send you down a good one from town.”’ 

“Oh, Robert,” I said, settling my- 
self, ‘I never was so glad to see any- 
one in all my life. Where did you 
come from, and how?” 

“‘Here’s a handkerchief,” he said, 
producing a dirty piece of linen, “if 
that is what you’re burrowing around 
in vain for. I’ve dusted the seats 
with it twice, but it’s better than 
nothing. I came from Boston in my 
automobile. Is there anything ex- 
traordinary about that? If you will 
take the trouble to glance as far as 
the road you will perceive my trusty 
steed waiting there. By the way, I 
have brought you something pretty, 
straight from Paris. Mother and 
Nancy docked Friday, bearing much 
war paint, and spent the day trying 
to make the Customs officials believe 
that eight trunks, two hat boxs, five 
suit cases, two catch-alls and four 
bags contained nothing but some 
postage stamps and their tooth 
brushes. They were not successful. 
They sent you lots of love, and the 
assurance that you must come straight 
to them as soon as you were strong 
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enough to be moved; they’re pretty 
well used up by the harsh treatment 
of their government, or I’m afraid at 
least one of them would have wanted 
to come with me today. I preferred 
to come alone, and I do hate to be 
obliged to use violence. Well— 
Mother sent you this,’ he ended, 
laughing, and shaking a lovely white 
silk tea-gown out of a big box, “and 
as there’s not a soul in sight, do get 
into it while I go and see if the radi- 
ator’s all right. I hope you’ll burn 
that garment you have on.” 

“It belongs to Mrs. Stone,” I said 
laughing, too. Then, when he came 
back, “Is that better, Bobby?”’ 

“Much better. In fact if you will 
take your hair out of those hideous 
pig-tails and pile it on top of your 
head—like that—and fasten on this 
bunch of violets—like that—you will 
make quite a good looking girl. Now 
open this box of marrons-glacé, and 
while you devour its contents, tell me 
what you were grovelling in the earth 
and wailing for when I arrived.” 

I could not have told anyone else 
on earth, not even Roger (perhaps 
Roger least of all) what had just 
passed between Harry and me. But 
though I did not eat the candy while 
I did it, I managed to tell Robert. 
When I finished, breaking down com- 
pletely again, he stood and swore for 
some minutes without taking breath. 

“It’s a damned shame,” he said at 
length, ‘‘and I’m strongly tempted to 
lay violent hands on the bovine Harry 
myself! Steam heat! Three hun- 
dred a year! Platonic friendship! 
Drivelling idiot!” 

“Oh, Robert,” I said, ‘“‘you’re 
awfully profane, but you sound like 
the angel Gabriel himself to me!’’ 

‘Just the same,’ Robert said 
gravely, “you ought not to have 
slapped Harry’s face. Harry’s an 
idiot, but he’s a good idiot. You’re— 
almost too fond of that particular 
form of chastisement, Helena.”’ 

“T never did it before—”’ I began. 

“My dear girl, it isn’t necessary to 
do it literally.” 
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“It isn’t necessary to do it at all,” 
I said contritely. ‘Bobby dear, if I 
could ever make up to you what I said 
that day—?” 

“Will you beg Harry’s pardon?” 

“No,” I replied promptly. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” he said, speak- 
ing more gravely than I had ever 
heard him do before, “if you think 
things over a little. You ought not 
to marry him, and Harry ought not 
to try to make you, but the reason 
is the same that would make it wrong 
for you to marry me—simply because 
you don’t love either of us. It has 
nothing whatever to do with his being 
a farmer. Haven’t you discovered 
yet all the good stuff inside that red 
flannel shirt of Harry’s? Have you 
forgotten that he was the man that 
your mother always hoped you’d take? 
She had lots of good reasons for 
hoping so, too. Harry’s as honest 
as daylight, and as clean as a whistle, 
and what’s more, he’s absolutely 
unselfish in the way he cares for you. 
That’s a kind of love I don’t believe 
many girls get, Helena, the kind your 
mother knew she’d missed, and the 
kind you won’t get either, from— 
anyone else. And as far as material 
things go—why, he could buy and 
sell Roger four times over, if it comes 
to that! It’s been the fashion, I 
know, lately, to laugh at ‘hayseeds,’ 
but I guess you'll find, ten years from 
now, that’s as out of fashion as the 
dresses you’re wearing now will be. 
You just stop and turn over in your 
mind some day when you haven’t 
anything better to do, what would be- 
come of all the rest of us if the farmers 
should suddenly quit? For instance, 
to make a personal matter out of it, 
if Roger and I dropped out, how much 
difference do you suppose it would 
make, economically?” 

“None at>all, I suppose,” I said, 
rather weakly and reluctantly. 

“Right you are. But if Harry 
dropped out—and some more fellows 
like him—how long do you think 
Roger and I could go on living on 
Commonwealth Avenue? Where’d we 
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get our butter and our eggs and our 
milk? Where’d we get the grain to 
feed the animals that we, in turn, eat? 
Where’d we get our sugar, and the 
cotton and wool for our clothes? 
Farmers aren’t confined to New 
England, you know, Lady Delight! 
We'd soon be starving to death in 
an—er—awfully unclad and chilly 
state! Why, bless you, if you take 
Roger, you’ll be marrying a farmer 
as it is—but I’m getting ahead of my 
story! You went to Harry’s grad- 
uation, and entertained a dinner- 
party making fun of it afterwards. 
Did you ever think of what Harry 
had to learn those four years at the 
Agricultural College before he could 
graduate? Of course not! Well, 
you wouldn’t have found anything 
to laugh at in that! And you went 
to my graduation and had ‘a gorgeous 
time.’ But what I learned—or was 
supposed to learn—at college would 
be a pretty big joke if I tried to earn 
my living on the strength of it alone, 
let alone helping anyone else to live! 
But you enjoyed yourself because, as 
your mother said, you preferred puff- 
paste to doughnuts. And believe me, 
doughnuts stay by a darned sight 
better than puff-paste if you’ve got a 
hard day’s work to do.” 

He stopped and laughed. 
they?” he drawled. 

“Oh, yes, of course they so,’’ I said, 
desperately. 

“Well, will you beg Harry’s par- 
don?” 

I took a long breath, and met his 
eyes, ‘‘Yes,” I said. 

“T knew you would. Well, we'll 
call it quits now. This is Sunday. 
Thursday afternoon I shall be down 
again and transport you, bag and 
baggage, to Commonwealth Avenue. 
In the meantime, I should like to 
correct a few of Harry’s extremely 
incorrect statements.”’ 

He settled his back comfortably 
against a tree and took out his pipe. 
“T believe,” he said, “that you’ve 
passed all your examinations for 


“Don’t 
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Bryn Mawr? Gota scholarship, too, 
didn’t you?” 

““A second one. But—’” 

“And before you and _ Roger 
mutually came, saw and conquered, 
your plan was to divide your winter 
between Nancy in Boston and Eleanor 
in Philadelphia ‘coming out’ for all 
you were worth, go abroad with us 
again next summer and then enter 
college a year from this fall?” 

“Yes,” I said, “it was a very 
selfish plan and—”’ 

“It was a selfish plan. But some 
people have such a passion for self- 
sacrifice that they make every one 
with whom they come in contact 
selfish. Your mother was one of 
those people.” 

“Why, Bobby, she was a saint on 
earth.” 

“She was. She was. I’d be the 
last to deny it, but she gave up too 
much—first to your father, and then 
to you; you all would have been not 
only much happier, but much better, 
if she hadn’t.” 

“Don’t condemn yourself too much, 
Helena,” he said after a moment’s 
pause, so gently that I was amazed 
that any man could speak in such a 
voice, ‘‘don’t ever even think again 
of—of what you said the night of 
your mother’s funeral. If you have 
been a ‘selfish pretty little fool,’ 
which I never would have called you, 
as you know perfectly well unless 
you had—er—slapped my face— 
first, you’re not one any longer. 
You’re as brave and as true and as 
strong a girl as there is living in this 
world today. And though I confess 
I didn’t like the—the slapping, it was 
what I needed, perhaps. I can’t 
speak for Harry of course; but you 
haven’t played fast and loose with me; 
you’ve made a man of me. You 
haven’t ‘ruined Roger’s career’— 
you’ve given him one, and he never 
would have had one without you, I 
can tell you that—but I'll tell you 
about that later. And you didn’t 
kill your mother, she killed herself.” 
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“Bobby,” I said putting out my 
hand, ‘‘do you know that if you asked 
me to marry you today, I should say 
yes?” 

“Sure I know it,” he said, quite 
cheerfully again, ‘‘and then there’d 
be hell to pay, I can tell you, for Harry 
and I are made of almighty different 
clay, and as soon as you got strong 
enough to come to your senses, and 
realize that you’d married me because 
I comforted you, and that I’d married 
you for something quite different— 
Lord, how we’d fight! You better 
be thankful that I’ve sense enough 
not to ask you.” 

I laughed, with the tears still in my 
eyes. 

“Now I am proposing,” he said, 
puffing away at his pipe, “that you 
should carry out your plan as if 
nothing had happened. Cut out the 
parties, of course, until you feel like 
going to them again. But do all the 
rest.” 

“But you forget, Robert, I haven’t 
acent tomy name. I can’t afford—” 

“T don’t forget it; mainly, because 
it isn’t true. You haven’t been 
strong enough to talk business, or 
Father would have been down to see 
you before this. He’s executor of 
your mother’s will. She had about 
ten thousand dollars left from the 
wreck of your grandfather’s immense 
fortune; that didn’t go far with a 
family, but for you alone, it’s quite 
a {different matter. Besides, she’d 
managed—Lord knows how—to carry 
a little life insurance. You'll get 
another five thousand from that. 
I’ve a notion, too, that Mr. Stone 
wants to buy your house for Lucy; 
and you’ve got that scholarship. 
Of course, you’ve got some awfully 
heavy bills to pay off—doctors and 
nurses do cost like the deuce; but 
even after those are all settled, living 
the way you will, I think you can be 
pretty comfortable for the next five 
years.” 

“Comfortable!” I exclaimed, “‘why 
I feel like a multi-millionaire! This 
isn’t much like Harry’s story! But, 


to his butcher. 
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Bobby, at the end of five years— 
what then?” 

“At the end of five years,” he said, 
“you will be possessed of good health, 
a good education and considerably 
more good looks than you really need. 
You will be twenty-three years old, 
and you'll have an independent 
income of about seven hundred dollars 
a year. As far as I can see, you can 
enter upon any career you choose. 
You will probably choose that of 
matrimony.”’ 

“With you?” 

“Helena, will you please stop throw- 
ing yourself at my head? How many 
times have I got to tell you that I 
won't have you! No; with Roger, of 
course.” 

Robert got up, stretched himself, 
and came and sat down nearer the 
hammock. 

“Listen to me, my dear Lady 
Delight,” he said, ‘‘your mother 
did the wisest thing in all her wonder- 
ful life when she made you promise 
not to marry Roger. If you had, it 
would have ruined you both. First 
there’d have been the financial strait- 
ness, which would have been awfully 
hard, though you both would have 
made the best of it. There’s been a 
good deal said lately about the simple 
life and love in a cottage and going 
back to nature. Some of it’s good 
sense, and some“of it’s sentimental 
tommy-rot. It’s very pleasant to 
see a girl who’s capable and gritty 
enough to .do her own housework, 
especially if she hasn’t been used to it 
before she was married. It is very 
praiseworthy for a fellow to work 
hard enough with his hands, or his 
brains, or both, to pay the rent on a 
little flat and still not get into debt 
There’s something 
pretty fine and wholesome about it. 
But thegre’s another side to all this. 
It’s almighty hard for a girl twenty 
years old to get up in the morning and 
cook three meals a day, and keep the 
house clean, and make her own 
clothes after she’s been up all night 
with a colicky baby. There’s some- 
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thing more to do for infants than 
sprinkle ’em with talcum powder and 
teach ’em to patti-cake—magazine 
covers to the contrary! and by the 
time there are three or four of them, 
instead of one, if their mother’s still 
doing the household act, she’s apt to 
be pretty nervous and faded, and 
perhaps a little irritable—not at all 
the peaceful rosy little creature that 
her husband wants to see smiling over 
the soup at him when he gets home at 
night. As for him, if he’s any back- 
bone, he likes the hard work, and if he 
really loves his wife, he loves her 
through everything, I guess. But 
it’s tough.on him, too, if he’s worked 
just as hard as he can, to see his wife 
struggling about when she ought to 
be in bed because she hasn’t any 
maid, and hesitates to call the doctor 
because there isn’t a cent in the bank 
to pay him with.” 
. “Bobby,” I said in astonishment, 
“how did you find out all this? Every 
. word you’ve said sounds sensible 
and—and true, and yet I never 
thought of any of it.” ° 
“Well, do,” he said a little grimly, 
‘it’?ll bear thinking of. And aside 
from the financial side of the question, 
there’d have been something worse: 
a lot of hard feeling, inevitable bitter- 
ness, scandal even—if Roger had 
broken with his family he would have 
done wrong—oh, I know you don’t 
see it that way, but a mother’s a 
mother whatever she does; and if 
he hadn’t, you’d have felt all the time 
that he didn’t love you quite enough— 
that if he’d made a greater effort to 
secure your rightful position for you, 
things might have been different. 
Now, five years from now the financial 
conditions ought to take care of them- 
selves. You’ve got a little money. of 
your own, and Roger ought to be 
earning at least twice as much more. 
You'll be able to own a little house, 
and hire one maid if you want her, 
and a trained nurse if you’re sick; 
you'll be able to have a few pretty 
clothes, and get off with your husband 
for a little fun once in a while. Well, 
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I believe the other side of the question 
will take care of itself, too. Condi- 
tions won’t be ideal; I don’t suppose 
you'll ever be angelic enough to for- 
give the Lorraines this extremely 
disagreeable episode. However, as 
Roger said himself, your situation is a 
sequel to your mother’s, not a replica 
ofit. Your mother’s parents—forgive 
me, dear Lady Delight—were kind- 
hearted and affectionate, but they 
were ignorant and vulgar, and they 
splurged a good deal with some money 
which had been newly acquired and 
in a very questionable way, at that; 
your mother was even younger than 
you, badly-educated, very beautiful 
and very impulsive. Appearances 
were certainly against her. I think 
you must admit that the Castles had 
something on their side. Of course, 
it was unfortunate that they were not 
able to discover later on that they 
had misjudged your mother, but, 
believe me, it was a good deal more 
their loss than hers—a more stupid, 
bigoted, half-baked, blue-blood-dried- 
out-to-nothing tribe than the entire 
Castle family in all its branches I 
never hope to see! Then, when they 
had quarrelled with your father, they 
had several other children left. And 
as for him, he didn’t half stand by 
your mother—why, you know yourself 
that his life was just one perpetual 
mistake. 

‘“‘Now, in the first place, the Lor- 
raines are almighty different from the 
Castles. I don’t know them very 
well, for they consider mere Hutchin- 
sons as quite beneath their notice, of 
course; but I know that much— 
They’re awfully proud, and I guess it 
touches them in the raw to have this 
old story raked up in connection with 
their only son. Roger’s all they’ve 
got in the world; he hasn’t so much 
as an own cousin. They’ll see you 
before long; they won’t be able to 
help it; and they won’t see you many 
times, Helena, before they’ll realize 
the error of their ways. They won’t 
come around in a mouth or a year, 
even; but they’ll have to in time. 
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For even if you weren’t all that you 
are, Roger has been so darned clever!”’ 

Bobby met my eye, and broke into 
his funny grin. 

“T suppose you think there’s noth- 
ing to the good that I can tell you 
about Roger,” he laughed, “but 
you're in love with him and I’m not, 
so I know more about him than you 
do. You’ve done mighty well not to 


interrupt me with a lot of questions, ° 


and you'll get your reward now. I 
don’t mind telling you that though 
I’ve always liked Roger pretty well, 
I thought there was a good deal of the 
matinée idol about him. There was, 
too. But that idol’s smashed for 
good and all. There’s nothing stagey 
about him any longer. He had a 
little money of his own, and when he 
left you, he went up to town, settled 
his debts, and waited round until he 
got an answer to a letter he’d written 
to a classmate of his who owns a fruit 
ranch out in California, asking for a 
job. Meanwhile he made known his 
engagement, quietly, but perfectly 
conclusively, saying that as your 
mother had just died, and you were 
far from strong, no time had been set 
for the marriage, and that none would 
be, until he was settled in business. 
Finally the letter came from Jones, 
the fruit grower, saying that he didn’t 
have any easy office work lying around 
loose for favorite sons—or words to 
that effect—but that if Roger wanted 
to come out and dig weeds for twenty- 
five dollars a month and his board 
with a chance to rise as soon as he was 
worth more, he might. Roger showed 
the letter to his father, told him he 
was quite convinced that Boston 
wasn’t the place, or law the work for 
him, and took the next train.”’ 

‘“You don’t mean to say that Roger 
is out in California—gardening!” I 
gasped. 

“Exactly; wearing overalls and 
eating pork for dinner probably. 
Best thing that could have happened 
to him, too. There’s his address; 
if you feel inclined to write to him, 
once in a while, I should.” 
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“Bobby,” I said, taking the little 
slip of paper, ‘‘you are a messenger of 
hope.” 

“T am a student at the Harvard 
Medical School,” he said, ‘‘and of 
course, one of its shining lights. I 
might practise a little on you. Have 
you been vaccinated lately?” 

“You put everything in such a 
different light,’ I said, “that I don’t 
see how I ever was discouraged. 
But—five years is an eternity, and 
then—supposing at the end of that 
time things shouldn’t come out as you 
say? Supposing I couldn’t marry 
Roger, even then, without breaking 
my promise to my mother? Sup- 
posing—oh, Bobby, supposing he 
should die before then?” 

“Supposing Hell should freeze,” 
drawled Robert, ‘“‘and the North Pole 
thaw out. Don’t talk rubbish. But 
even supposing the worst did come to 
the worst, that everything you say . 
should happen, haven’t you grit and 
pride and common sense enough to go . 
on just the same? Can’t you find 
anything else on earth worth doing 
except getting married? Have you 
got to sit around in a chair and moan 
because you think you didn’t have a 
square deal, when you can sit up and 
see that someone else gets one?”’ He 
paused, turned and looked away, then 
broke out, his face white, ““Haven’t 
you any memory? You had a week, 
didn’t you, a solid week of perfect 
happiness? Supposing—if you’re 
bent on supposing disagreeable 
things—supposing you had _ never 
even had that?”’ 

“Bobby,” I said, stretching out my 
arms, ‘‘come here.” 

“T won’t come,” he said savagely, 
“T don’t want to come. I wouldn’t 
touch you with a five-foot pole. I 
wanted you for years before Roger 
Lorraine ever set eyes on you, and I 
thought, like a fool, that I was going 
to get you, too; but I don’t want 


you now. That is—” he stopped 
suddenly. ‘‘Oh, Helena!” he cried, 
passionately, “for Heaven’s sake 
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don’t say ‘come here’ like that to me 
again! Because, if you did, I might, 
and then, God help us both!” 

Robert flung open the gate, and 
walked out to the automobile.’ For 
some time he busied himself about it 
examining the supply of gasoline, 
inflating the tires, dusting the seats, 
and even tooting the horn noisily 
several times. Then he came lei- 
surely back again, grinning peacefully, 
and holding between his thumb and 
finger a tiny package. 

“Here’s one more thing I’d for- 
gotten to give you,” he said, ‘It 
occurred to me that you might grow 
pretty thin and I see you have, so 
I’m glad I bought it. It’s jewelry, 
but I’m sure it’s perfectly proper for 
me to give it to you just the same. 
I’ve wrapped it up in a ‘pome’; you 
know I’m not very keen on ‘pomes’ as 
a rule, except the ‘Barrack Room 
Ballads’ and so on, but this struck 
me as rather suitable for you. Now 
I’m off; but remember I'll be down 
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on Thursday to bear you away from 
here for the present.” 

I watched him disappear in a cloud 
of smelly dust, and then I opened my 
box. It contained a tiny guard ring 
of twisted gold. I undid the hideous 
string, and put the ring securely over 
my lovely jewels. Bobby was help- 
ing to keep them on, in more ways 
than one. 

Then I read the poem—Shakes- 
peare’s immortal sonnet: 


“Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments; that is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 

Oh, no! it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken 

It is the star to every wandering bark 

Whose worth’s unknown, although its height 
be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and 
weeks, 

But hears it out even to the edge of doom— 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved.” 





THE WAY OF LIFE 
By L. Adelaide Sherman 


Sunshine and rain and sunshine, 
With the light in a golden drift; 
And a clean-washed dome of azure 
When the clouds in the west uplift. 
Rain and the clearing spaces— 
Sun and a spangle of rain, 
With a bow of holy promise 
‘Ere the sky be blue again. 


Grief like a sentinel stalking, 
Joy on the outpost gay; 
Fear in the gloom of nighttime, 
Faith in the glow of day. 
Glory of life eternal, 
Love in her armor bright; 
Terror and death but shadows 
Lost and dissolved in light. 


Contoocook, N. H. 














THE AMERICAN LEGION IN NEW 
- HAMPSHIRE 


By Paul F. Stacy 


Victory is ours! 

The spirit of democracy, mothered 
wisely through one hundred and 
thirty-three years of travail, years of 
anxious nursing, years of proud, virile 
development, was thrown in the 
balance and the champions of might 
over right crumpled before it—their 
armies, their despicable snakes of the 
sea and their vicious philosophy 
“shot full of holes.”’ 

Hundreds, thousands of fervid ad- 
dresses, with lung-testing sincerity 
and much waving of eloquent arms, 
have been delivered already on this 
gloriously truthful topic. They are 
but the beginning. Down through 
the ages, the test of American stamina 
abroad in the trench, on the sea and 
in the air will serve as subject matter 
for budding or decaying orators in 
every hamlet in the land, for grad- 
uation essays in the country’s every 
school. 

Very few, if any, of these speeches 
have come from the lips of men— 
or women—who served in uniform. 
Countless scores of valiant people 
served necessarily at home and it is 
these who, in the wholesome earnest- 
ness of their joy in seeing son, brother, 
or friend home again, safe and sound, 
forget all the work done back of the 
lines in the home area and generously 
credit every vet in olive drab, blues 
or greens with full responsibility for 
turning the tide. 

I’ll wager that there isn’t a man who 
has swapped a uniform for “Cits” 
recently who has not been embar- 
rassed by being called a hero; whose 
composure, perfect under the hell of 
shell-fire or in that tense moment 
when a periscope has been sighted, 
has not gone all ‘“‘blooey,”’ completely 
befuddled in the home town when he 


was féted; hailed as the conqueror 
and savior of all that is dear to our 
land and flag, and, after having been 
elevated upon a dizzy pedestal, asked 
to deign to ‘‘tell in his own words” 
to the eager folks gathered below him 
“how it feels to be a hero.”’ 

It has seemed to him, after these 
warm home-comings, that the job is 
done, that all for which he donned 
a uniform has been accomplished and 
that, at last, he is free to return to life 
as he lived it before April, 1917. 

However, only a few weeks as a 
civilian have been needed to rob him 
of this cherished illusion. Delusion 
is better. He finds life far different 
from that of pre-war days. Rendered 
keen and alert by one, two, three gold 
stripes’ worth of service, he sooner 
or later becomes conscious of a great 
unrest abroad in the land for which he 
risked his life, the land he is reputed 
with having. saved. And this dis- 
covery quickly develops a curious 
mixture of wonder and alarm. 

“Was it all worth while,” he 
wonders, ‘“‘the buddies we left over 
there, the suffering and horror? Let’s 
get this straight. We licked the 
Boche over there all right, all right, 
but—, hang it all, is there or isn’t 
there somebody trying to lick us 
over here? A lot of this hero talk 
doesn’t ring true somehow. Going 
over to save the world for democracy, 
did we lose some of it somewhere 
on the way back? Am I seeing—or 
hearing—straight or are there some 
people in this U. S. A. who have for- 
gotten why we did it all? Having 
settled up the argument overseas, 
must we remind some folks here what 
prompted our part in it? Is every 
element of this country putting into 
men the stuff that makes fighters for 
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an ideal? Must we remain in the 
ranks, facing enemies of democracy, 
now that we are home?” 

Empty victory, indeed, Mr. Orator, 
were the suspicions of the returned 
service man borne out by facts. Hol- 
low mockery were the rows of wooden 
crosses gleaming under a foreign moon 
in fields where poppies grow. Breed- 
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ery, ‘‘They shall not pass!’’—the 
shout, “It shall not die!’’ 

“The principle for which we fought 
—the democracy we defended—the 
freedom we gave up that we might 
hold it for all posterity—the flag we 
followed to victory—they shall not 
die. They shall not pass nor shall 
any group succeed in besmirching 


ee 
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ers of disbelief in everything sacred 
were the armless sleeves, the crutches, 
the sightless eyes if this be so. 

Rank hypocrisy were the words 
from lips of orator and high school 
graduate if the returned soldier’s fears 
be verified. 

To nearly 5,000,000 men these 
same questions are occurring. From 
as many young, lusty throats comes 
the determined shout, destined to 
fame equal with the brave French 


them—principle, democracy, freedom 
or flag. Our comrades sleeping their 
last sleep in strange fields, our maimed 
and blinded, our hardships, even 
though victory honored our arms, 
shall not have been in vain.” 

By the thousands and hundreds 
of thousands, these former soldiers, 
sailors and marines are banding them- 
selves that their voice may have greater 
influence in preserving inviolate the 
principles for which they risked all. 
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Rapidly, the American Legion is 
growing—this organization through 
which a body of civilians who formerly 
wore the uniforms of their country in- 
tends to continue the fight in times of 
peace for civic righteousness and fora 
100 per cent Americanism in America. 

Not for a minute does the Legion 
count the sacrifices of its members as 
loss. In convention it has voiced 
this sentiment: ‘‘For the first time 
in the history of the experiment of 


democracy undertaken in North Amer- 
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-ica, and as a direct return from our 
investment of life, time and money 
in the Great War, we have, as a living, 
sane, healthy fact, in a world of mad 
new theories and exposed old lies, the 
United States of America.” 

Rewarded in such gloriously noble 
manner, the Legion defies any belit- 
tling of this thing they have earned— 
their country. 

The preamble to the Legion’s con- 
stitution best denotes its purposes. 
It reads: 


For God and Country, we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: To 
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uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States of America; to maintain law and 
order; to foster and perpetuate a 100 per cent 
Americanism; to preserve the memories and 
incidents of our association in the Great War; 
to inculcate a sense of individual obligation 
to the community; to combat the autocracy 
of both the classes and masses; to make 
right the master of might; to promote peace 
and good will on earth; to safeguard and 
transmit to posterity the principles of justice, 
freedom and democracy; to consecrate and 
sanctify our comradeship by our devotion 
to mutual helpfulness. 


Is there an American living today 
in the seething crucible of social dis- 
turbance which is the United States 
of America who is not heartened by 
the power for good embraced in this, 
the creed of nearly 5,000,000 of its 
picked and tried young men? Like a 
nucleus about which may rally the 
sturdy stuff of which our forefathers 
were made, the Legion promises ill 
for the Slavic propagandist of red 
violation; the leech who bleeds an 
exhausted public for his own gain; 
the wretch who, while benefiting 
personally, refuses to swear allegiance 
to the Stars and Stripes; the jingoist 
who theorizes about waging war while 
thousands tragically demonstrate the 
fallacy of his experiment; the politi- 
cian who gloated over the prospect 
of directing several million sheep 
into his partisan fold; the pseudo- 
statesmen who would sign away any 


» part of what was gained by American 


blood; the passive citizen who nulli- 
fies his existence by indifference to his 
personal obligation to the community. 

Thus the American Legion stands, 
a bulwark of hope for the future. It 
is an organization exclusively of men 
and women veterans of the World 
War. Only those soldiers, sailors, 
marines or women who were regu- 
larly enlisted or commissioned in the 
army, navy or marine corps and who 
served between April 6, 1917, and 
November 11, 1918, are eligible. 

Its principles surmount beyond 
measure partisanship or politics. 
Composed largely of men who were 
civilians before the war and who again 
are civilians, it is wholly civilian in 
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nature without desire to be military 
or militaristic. Distinctions of rank 
sink into the background, every 
man—whether colonel or buck pri- 
vate in 1917-1918,—standing on his 
own feet, the equal of his comrade 
and with as great a voice in the func- 
tion of his post. The chap who was 
so unfortunate as not to be able to 
serve overseas, being left on Armistice 
Day in a training camp in this 
country, is as much a member of the 
Legion as the veteran of all the major 
engagements or sea service in foreign 
lands or waters. Regular, National 
Guardsmen or National Army vet- 
eran, all are Legioners, enlisted anew 
for common service to their country 
and to posterity. 

Seven months ago, the Legion’s 
founders dreamed in France of its 
possibilities. Today, the youngest 
veterans’ organization in the nation, 
it has been recognized officially by 
Congress as no other similar outfit 
ever was honored. President Wilson, 
while on his western tour, just pre- 
vious to his illness, affixed his sig- 
nature to the Wolcott-Johnson bill 
whereby the American Legion is in- 
corporated as the national organiza- 
tion of American Veterans of the 
Great War. By this act, Congress 
accepts the Legion as a potent factor 
in the national life of America. 

The Legion is composed of state 
branches and these are made up of 
local posts. Of the latter, there are 
6,000 today, scattered through every 
state, territory, and island possession 
of the country. 

The high purposes of the Legion 
are not confined to its leaders. Into 
every hamlet from which at least 
fifteen men went into service, there is 
going this leaven of vitalized Amer- 
icanism. Show me a town or city 
where there is a Legion post a year 
from now, and I’ll show you a com- 
munity where young men are paying 
strict attention to the way public 
business is being transacted; a group 
of square-jawed, clean, clear-thinking 
young men who somehow are assum- 
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ing a leadership through their proved 
high intentions and unflagging appli- 
cation to civic and national improve- 
ment; a body of men upon which the 
community may depend for detection 
and prosecution of anything anti- 
American; maturing men upon whom 
the youth of the town may draw for 
wholesome guidance along he path 
of devotion to the ideal, the construc- 
tive, the sane and the patriotic; 
young men into whose hands the older 
generation will gladly entrust the 
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public duties of which it has grown 
a-weary; an aggressive, vital factor 
in the community, in all the activities 
of the community, whose mind will be 
worth consulting and whose action 
will ever be decisively for the right, 
unmistakably blunt and American 
to the core. 

These same young men, before 
their great adventure in the mael- 
strom of war, undoubtedly were less 
concerned about the way the town 
or city was conducted than they were 
in the decision of Referee O’ Hannigan 
in the 10-round bout at the ‘‘Athletic 
club” the night before. 
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But they did not return from 
France the same youngsters who left 
Hoboken or Halifax. One can see the 
difference in the reliant swing of the 
returned soldier as he strides down 
the street; in the steadiness of his 
eyes; in the quickened answer to 
one’s question. The common sum- 
mary of the change in Tom or Jack 
is that “he has grown older. Why, 
he was only a kid when he went. 
Now he’s a man.” 

Similarly a change is noted in those 
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men of greater maturity who saw 
service, the business and professional 
men who dropped all and answered 
the call to the colors. 

Before war cemented them together, 
these classes of men did not feel their 
personal closeness to their govern- 
ment. They voted and elected some 
““suy’’ whose name looked good to 
them on the ballot. And if things 
didn’t go right, they shrugged their 
shoulders and voted for some other 
meaningless name the next time, in the 
meantime plugging along at their work, 
business or profession without con- 
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sciousness of the fact that in their 
hands lay the power to alter conditions 
that didn’t square with pre-election 
expectations. 

In short, citizenship did not mean 
much more than an opportunity to 
make a living, have some fun, vote 
once in a while and win or lose a bet 
on the election. 

But when the time came, they of- 
fered their lives for the maintenance 
of that government. That is one 
reassuring fact. 

He went to war. He peeled pota- 
toes, thousands of them, it seemed. 
He walked up and down a hundred- 
foot stretch of land in the black of a 
rainy midnight with a gun over his 
shoulder. He answered the beck and 
call of this sergeant, that second louie, 
a man, just like him, but a man with 
something on his sleeve or his shoulder 
and. so his superior. He let some 
‘“‘geek”’ blowing a horn get him out of 
his blankets. He sailed worse than 
steerage. He played chambermaid 
to a mule. And then he heard the 
“‘heavies’” away off in the distance. 
He could scarcely drag one foot- after. 
the other and his pack weighed a ton. 
But the thundering grew louder as he 
grew nearer to it. And, before many 
days, he was existing in a hole in the 
ground, caked with mud and cursed 


_ with “‘cooties.”’ 


Buddies had been carried past him, 
ominously quiet or moaning, in spite 
of their grit, leg, arm, hip or cheek 
a red, wet pulp. 

Why all this? Why was he there? 
What was the whole blooming thing 
about, anyway? 

A buddy says: ‘Goin’ to write a 
note? Folks back there might like a 
word, you know how they are, eh? 
We’re going over at three.” 

And then the mad hell of it—noise 
that split the heavens, big and little 
noises, crashes far away and shatter- 
ing explosions a few feet to the right, 
to the left, in front, behind. Death 
filling the air—whizzing, swishing, 
thundering, whining, and still he 
pressed on. 
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A lull—and night. Perhaps the 
same thing over again in a few hours 
—or perhaps a relief. 

What was it all about? And what 
was he there for, anyway? > 

Then the light dawned. 

This was citizenship. 

He never had lived up to it before. 

He was living as a citizen should in 
time of war—in the service of his 
country. 

But, by George Harry Boy, it was 
some rough going! 

Why had he neglected the duties of 
citizenship back there when the going 
had been easier? Kind of queer that 
he had to travel 3,000 miles and go 
through several hells a week to find 
out that he really was a part of his 
government; a part the whole of 
which his government claimed when 
it needed him. 

If his government could claim him 
in such a time, he would claim his 
right as a citizen to say something 
about his government if he ever pulled 
through with a whole skin. What 
listless days those had been when he 
was just holding down a job, unmind- 
ful of his right to have a say about 
things. “Oh, boy, but when I get 
back—if I do!’’. 

And he is back—nearly 5,000,000 
of him. He is no longer a soldier. 
But he still is a citizen. And he is 
going to exercise the right that is his 
heritage from his forefathers and his 
discovery ’mid the ruins of Chateau- 
Thierry, the distances of St. Mihiel, 
the tangled wood of the Argonne. 

He had been willing to die for his 
country. Now he will live for it. 

Jack is changed. Tom, the busi- 
ness man, the doctor, the lawyer— 
they all are changed. They have 
learned the meaning of citizenship 
in the greatest land on the globe. 
They learned it by actually living 
their citizenship through service. 
And no breed of alien, slacking, snarl- 
ing Bolshevists, or anybody else, is 
going to put anything over on the new 
group of 5,000,000 American citizens. 
Through their organization, the Amer- 
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ican Legion, they will exercise theit 
newly-appreciated power. 

Now, this situation must not be 
viewed with anything akin to alarm 
or concern. Anybody who fears the 
activities of such a group of men 
deserves a good, long ‘“‘hitch” in a 
front-line trench by way of instruc- 
tion in the fine possibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

Taking a leaf from the experience 
of its elder brother, the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the Legion has 
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resolved to abstain altogether from 
politics. 

Its slogan is “Policies, not politics.” 
One party or another or all of them 
may approve or oppose a certain 
measure. But if it is of a nature 
offensive to service men or antago- 
nistic to its declared principles, the 
Legion will oppose it, not because of 
allegiance to any partisan banner but 
because of the Legion’s devotion to 
America. 

Its articles of incorporation provide 
that, as an organization, the Legion 
shall not promote the candidacy of 
any person seeking public office. 

Politicians whose motives are not 
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exhibited in glass houses will find no 
haven in Legion quarters. Policies 
will be fought tooth and nail when 
the majority of Legioners figure that 
the best interests of the government 
are not served by such policies. On 
the contrary, public-spirited, con- 
structive politicians will find in the 
Legion a power for enforcing good 
laws that cannot but exert wide and 
beneficial influence everywhere in the 
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land. But the Legion’s support will 
be for the measure, not for the man. 

For itself, the Legion wants only 
what is due the returned soldier. 
It is not a “‘grab scheme” not a “hold- 
up game.” No better illustration of 
the unselfishness of its pioneer mem- 
bers can be given than that of a 
sentiment expressed at the national 
caucus in St. Louis. 

A resolution had been presented 
whereby Congress was to be urged to 
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grant six months’ additional pay to 
every soldier, sailor and marine who 
served in the Great War. 

Eleven hundred former service men, 
representing every state in the Union, 
voted on this resolution. 

It was defeated unanimously. 

Young Theodore Roosevelt, just 
previous to the vote, had said: 

“Now we want everything that it 
is right for us to have; but primarily 
we are not here to sandbag anything 
out of the government but rather to 
try and put something into that 
government.” 

And the bonus resolution took the 
count of ten without a vote in its favor. 

Find selfishness in this renunciation 
of much-needed dollars, and you'll 
find gold nuggets in your breakfast 
food. 

The Legion’s purely selfish acts 
have been along the order of inform- 
ing ex-service men of their rights 
and privileges under the War Risk 
Act and of assisting them in adjusting 
such financial matters as government 
allowances, insurance, allotments, Lib- 
erty Bonds, back pay and bonuses. 
The lost effects of ex-soldiers have 
been traced through the Legion. Dis- 
abled veterans have been brought 
into direct touch with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 
Claims against the army by dis- 
charged soldiers have been followed 
up. Soldiers held in prison unjustly 
have been given their freedom through 
the activities of the Legion. 

This last service is of particular 
interest to New Hampshire veterans 
because, at the time of this writing, 
two Granite State soldiers are await- 
ing only the President’s signature to 
a bill whereby their freedom from 
unjust imprisonment will be granted. 

Before finishing with the spirit and 
principles of this stalwart outfit, I 
want to mention its determined stand 
against the alien slacker. 

The yellow cur who took advantage 
of the law permitting him to turn in 
his first citizenship papers and thus 
escape military service and the alien 
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or undesirable who was convicted 
under the espionage act has heard the 
order. Millions of former soldiers 
are shouting it. This alien must 
“about face’ and keep on walking 
until American soil is no longer 
defiled by his slinking heels. 

Deportation for them is provided 
in a bill which already has passed the 
lower house of Congress. Not only 
that, but readmission to the country 
of such individuals is also denied by 
the act upon which the pressure of 
the entire membership of the Legion 
is being brought to bear. Natural- 
ized citizens convicted under the 
espionage act, the Legion is on record 
as recommending, should have their 
citizenship cancelled and also should 
be deported. 

In the same spirit, the Legion 
insists upon fixing the responsibility 
for action by which protection has 
been afforded men who refused full 
military service to the United States, 
conscientious objectors, who were 
tried, sentenced to prison and then, 
later, were fully pardoned, restored 
to duty and honorably discharged 
with all back pay and allowances 
given in full! 

Let it be understood that the 
Legion is not arrogant in its develop- 
ing strength. It does not expect to 
work any miracles nor to turn any- 
thing up-side-down. Without doubt, 
mistakes within its ranks will be made. 

Like the soldier walking post and 
his general orders, the Legion will be 
ever on the alert for anything that 
threatens destruction to his country, 
with a ready challenge for any menace 
to pure Americanism. 

Again, young Roosevelt has said: 
“We want to crystallize the spirit 
that made it possible for us to get 
into this war and to fight it as we 
did.” 

And the process of crystallization 
is showing a stirring clarity and stolid 
solidity—qualities that augur well 
for the democracy—the United States 
of America—in this its period of 
severe test. 
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Turning from the spirit and pur- 
poses of the Legion, it may be inter- 
esting to survey briefly the various 
stages of development in its history. 

On March 15 to 17, 1919, a thou- 
sand officers and enlisted men, repre- 
senting all units of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, gathered in 
Paris, adopted a declaration of prin- 
ciples and selected the name ‘‘Ameri- 
can Legion.” 

It is of particular interest to New 
Hampshire people to know that a 
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Granite State man, Frank J. Abbott 
of Manchester, now executive secre- 
tary of the New Hampshire State 
Branch of the Legion, was a delegate 
at this organization meeting. He was 
Major Abbott then and went to Paris 
from the 103rd Field Artillery, 26th 
Division. 

Then transports began to bring 
home loads of ‘olive drab’ by the 
thousands. Men were being dis- 
charged in droves. They were scat- 
tering to their homes in every nook 
and corner of the land. When it 
appeared that a sufficient number of 
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service men—from army, navy and 
marine corps—had reached home, a 
call was issued for a national caucus, 
representative of every state, territory 
and possession, to which duly elected 
delegates went at St. Louis, May 8 
to 10. 

At this stirring assembly, the action 
of the Paris meeting was confirmed. 
The Legion was formally recognized 
by the troops who served in the 
United States and a constitution in 
conformity with the Paris declaration 
of principles was adopted. 

However, the final step in the 
organization of the Legion was held 
in abeyance until Nov. 10, 11 and 12, 
when, at Minneapolis, Minn., the 
first national convention met with 
full delegations, duly elected at vari- 
ous state conventions and as fully 
representative of the Legion member- 
ship as it could possibly be. As this 
is being written during the last chill 
days of October, there can be no 
reflection of the brilliant gathering 
at Minneapolis. 

Brilliant! An extravagance to say 
brilliant, youinfer? Can you imagine 
any boon greater than to be there— 
and to belong there? With these 
civilians on civilian duties bent? 

They cried. These same men, one 
year ago the second day of their con- 
vention, fell against scarred tree 
trunks and cried. Silence, following 
the most terrific artillery salvos of 
the entire war, descended upon them. 
Utter silence with no sound save 
that of a chirruping bird. It was a 
few minutes after eleven o’clock in 
the morning. The guns had stopped! 
On both sides, the guns had stopped! 
Accustomed to a crash and roar equal 
to every thunder storm that ever was, 
all wrapped into one and then bel- 
lowed through a million megaphones, 
their ears were hurt by noiselessness. 
But the guns had stopped! It was 
all still! Bewildered even as they 
were swept by the reality of a war’s 
ending, they-struggled against emo- 
tion no longer—and leaned against 
blackened trees—shameless tears 
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rolling down their sweat-streaked 
cheeks. vt 

They had made good. It was all 
over. It was good to have made good. 
A big job, it was, and a costly one but 
they had made good and that’s what 
counted—and made them choke up in 
the throat—when the guns stopped. 

Finishing one job, these same men, 
one year later, to the day, met at the 
initiation of another job for which 
they and millions like them are en- 
listed. And I repeat: It was a 
brilliant assemblage! 

New Hampshire’s delegation to 
Minneapolis was made up of these 
veterans: Orville E. Cain, Keene; 
Frank J. Abbott, Manchester; Frank 
Knox, Manchester; Robert C. Mur- 
chie, Concord; Francis J. McDonald, 
Dover; George Wingate, Manchester; 
Joseph Killourhy, Laconia; Nelson 
T. Wright, Portsmouth; H. K. Davi- 
son, Woodsville; William A. Molloy, 
Nashua, all as delegates. C. Fred 
Maher, Laconia, and Winnifred F. 
Robinson, Hinsdale, also went to 
Minneapolis as alternates. The other 
alternates elected were Walter Board- 
man, Manchester; Clarence James, 
Franklin; Dr. Charles Walker, Keene; 
Arthur P. Cole, Berlin; E. A. Weeks, 
Portsmouth; John J. Taylor, Derry; 
Chester Fraser, Manchester; Frank A. 
Gray, Lebanon; Frank B. Foster, 
Peterborough; Frank Welch, Man- 
chester, and Arthur McReel, Jr., 
Exeter. 

Let us focus our eyes to new dis- 
tances. We have been viewing the 
Legion as a national affair. But we 
need not look afar to see it in 
operation. 

New Hampshire has its proud part, 
in common with every other state, in 
the upbuilding of this virile, potent 
organization. The strength of the 
Legion, like that of the democracy, 
will be, not in its leaders alone, but 
in the men—and women—whose 
names are enrolled as members of 
local posts. The practice of the 
Legion’s principles will be the duty 
of every Legioner in his every-day life. 
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Its power, its alertness, its worth 
will be observed b@™ by the public at 
large right in the home town where at 
least fifteen men have banded together 
and secured a post charter. 

So, while the doings of the 
neapolis convention relate to 
Hampshire, it is through the state 
branch and local posts that New 
Hampshire people will become ac- 
quainted directly with the American 
Legion. As the G. A. R. is venerated 
because of our personal touch with 
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the veterans in blue next door, so will 
the Legioner become known by con- 
tact with him daily—by sight of him 
on Memorial Day, year after year, 
in time to come, paying tribute to his 
hero comrades who have heard “‘Taps”’ 
for the last time—by observation of 
the part he is taking in making his 
town, his city, 100 per cent United 
States. 

What of New Hampshire and the 
Legion, then? 

Away back in May, 
movement started locally. 


1919, the 
It would 
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have begun a bit earlier were it not for 
the fact that many New Hampshire 
soldiers returned to American shores 
with the 26th (Yankee) Division the 
last of April. 

It was because of a desire that 
these men have a voice in the initial 
move of the state’s service men 
towards coéperating with other states 
in forming the Legion that the call 
for a mass meeting of veterans from 
all parts of the state did not go out 
until the first part of May. This call 
was issued by Frank Knox of Man- 
chester, then recently returned from 
overseas service as major of the 303rd 
Ammunition Train, 78th Division. 

Necessarily, the meeting was hastily 
called, given but little publicity and 
sparsely attended. It was held in 
the state armory at Manchester on 
May 5, 1919. Freedom from mili- 
tary duties was too newly found in 
those glorious days of home-coming 
for the ex-soldier to give a hoot about 
renewing so soon his association with 
anything that shaded at all towards 
O. D 


But there was large enough attend- 
ance to perform the function for which 
the meeting had been called. 

This was the election of delegates 
from New Hampshire to the national 
caucus in St. Louis, Mo., May 8 to 10, 
and of a temporary state executive 
committee. 

Frank J. Abbott of Manchester 
was the first head of the Legion in this 
state. The Manchester rally made 
him temporary chairman, and Richard 
O’Dowd, also of Manchester, was 
named temporary secretary of the 
state branch. 

The following men were the pioneer 
Legioners locally who represented 
New Hampshire as her delegates to 
the St. Louis caucus: 

Frank Knox, Frank J. Abbott, 
George V. Fiske, Walter J. Hogan, 
Herve L’ Hereaux, Matthew Mahoney, 
John Santos, and William J. Murphy, 
all of Manchester; Homer J. Desche- 
nes of East Jaffrey; William E. Sul- 
livan of Nashua; Fred Maher of 
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Laconia and Arthur 
Hudson. 

Eventually, this delegation became 
the state executive committee in 
whose hands rested the development 
of the Legion in this state until the 
time of the state convention the last 
of August. 

Once elected, this group of men 
found little time for deliberation and 
they were forced to hold meetings all 
along the tracks from the Merrimack 
to the Missouri. 

At the Parker House, Boston, they 
held a meeting on May 6. As a 
result, Frank Knox was elected tem- 
porary chairman of the state execu- 
tive committee and Frank J. Abbott 
was made temporary state secretary. 
Sessions were conducted on the train 
day and evening before the halt was 
called at St. Louis. 

Later, on May 11, during the re- 
turn trip- from the west, fired with 
the enthusiasm of the great national 
caucus at which they had learned 
more about what the American Legion 
was and was to be than had been 
known by any of the delegation pre- 
viously, they held other meetings. 
Plans were discussed at length for 
conducting a vigorous campaign to 
secure the endorsement and support 
of New Hampshire veterans of the 
World War for this, their own, per- 
sonal organization. It was at sucha 
meeting that Walter J. Hogan was 
elected assistant temporary secretary 
of the state branch. 

The delegates returned—and got 
busy. ‘State headquarters was estab- 
lished soon in the Pickering building, 
Manchester. Publicity matter began 
to flood the papers of the state. 
Rallies were planned—everywhere— 
and conducted —everywhere. The 
temporary state officers devoted their 
entire time tq a campaign for inform- 
ing local veterans of the opportunities 
embraced in allying themselves with 
the Legion. 

Strange to say, it was a difficult 
and thankless task at the outset. 
Service men did not warm up to the 
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idea with a very encouraging rush. 
As has been said, their connection 
with the military had been too recent 
for them to greet over-enthusiastic- 
ally anything that attached in any 
way to their long periods of service 
in army, navy or the marines. They 
looked rather askance at it all and it 
was some time before they could be 
convinced that the Legion was a civil- 
ian outfit of former service men and 
not a military outfit. 

The innocent enough query of a 
Manchester veteran of many fronts, 
illustrates this false impression. 
After much energy had been expended 
upon him in the line of -explanation 
until it seemed to his instructor: that 
the chap must have known all that 
was possible about the Legion, he 
resignedly filled out an application 
blank. The ink had not dried when 
he asked in the tone of one who was 
being forced to drudgery, ‘‘When do 
we drill?” 

A snarling sergeant was all he saw. 
“Squads on right into line—’h-a-arch” 
was all he heard. The Legion held 
few charms for him. 

But this same buddy is one of the 
Legion’s greatest rooters today. He 
and a multitude of others know that 
the only thing military about the 
Legion is the yarns that are swapped 
at the weekly meeting and the past 
records of their fellow members. In 
itself, the organization is “tout” 
civilian. 

Another fallacy that the state 
organizers were compelled to combat 
was an impression that the Legion 
was an officers’ affair—designed for 
officers—run by officers. 

This folly is answered by an edito- 
rial in an earlier number of The 
American Legion Weekly, the official 
publication of the body. It is entitled 
“Exploding A Dud” and reads: 

“More than 650,000 members are 
now active in the American Legion. 
The Legion is governed by the major- 
ity voice of its members. The largest 
number of officers ever commissioned 
in the army during the war was 
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approximately 210,000. If all those 
one-time officers had joined the 
American Legion, which they have 
not, they would be outnumbered 
three to one at this moment. Which 
disposes of that matter.” 

The Weekly, a modern magazine 
in every respect, of interest especially 
to the returned service man but, 
through its general articles of optim- 
ism or of constructive criticism, a 
periodical of paramount interest to 
every red-blooded American as well, 
sowed its seeds of enlightenment 
through the state. 

Lecture courses were conducted in 
every town and city where a group 
of veterans could be gathered long 
enough to talk to them. Every 
measure possible—from placarding 
the state to personal solicitation, was 
taken to set the service man right on 
the true purport of the Legion. 

Gradually they began to see the 
light. It was like a conversion—con- 
tagious, invigorating, compelling, and 
state headquarters began to receive 
applications for local post charters. 

By a day, Manchester was beaten 
by Laconia for the distinction of 
being the first community to receive 
its Legion charter. Post No. 1, then, 
is and always will be Frank W. Wil- 
kins Post of the Lake City. Man- 
chester comes in second place with 
Henry J. Sweeney Post, No. 2. 

Almost universally, local posts are 
being named for a native son of the 
community who paid the supreme 
sacrifice with his life in the service 
of his country. By action of the 
national board, no post can be named 
for any living man. 

A novel and touching example of 
the way veterans revere the buddies 
whom they left over there is given 
in Groveton where the post’s name 
is The Fredonwarell, No. 17. This 
was chosen by the Groveton boys 
because it contains the first three 
letters of the names of four Groveton 
soldiers who gave their lives in serv- 
ice—Freeman, Donnolly, Warren 
and Ellingwood. 
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Rather than to interrupt the story 
at this point with a table, I shall 
append to the article a list of all the 
posts that had been duly chartered on 
October 28, the list to include the 
name of the post and its number, the 
commander’s name, the community 
in which it is and its total member- 
ship. 

Years from now, when this paper 
has been yellowed by time’s touch, 
these names, as well as those of the 
pioneer workers for the. Legion in 
New Hampshire, will be revered in 
the same way as Grand Army vet- 
erans refer with unafraid emotion and 
undying devotion to the first cap- 
tains and adjutants of their posts. 

What has been accomplished by 
way of organization since the first 
Legioners returned to New Hampshire 
from St. Louis in May? 

As the appended list will show, 
there are sixty-two posts in New 
Hampshire, scattered from Canada 
to the Atlantic. 

The total membership is a variant 
figure as it increases every day. But 
on October 28, there were 6,043 
members of the American Legion in 
New Hampshire. This is well over 
one-third of the total number of New 
Hampshire men who actually served, 
according to apportionment by the 
national board—16,940. 

This averages well with the record 
of other states. With a - possible 
membership in the entire country of 
4,800,000, there are over 1,000,000 
members at this writing with a grand 
total of 5,795 posts organized at the 
close of business on October 24. 

And that is not so bad an achieve- 
ment for an organization that did not 
have even its conception until May 
or, at the earliest, March 15, the latter 
in a foreign country to boot! Dupli- 
cate it! 

Returning to the early struggles 
of the Legion in the state, a great 
stimulus was given its growth by the 
coéperation of Gov. John H. Bartlett 
and of his council. The sum of 
$10,000 had been provided for defray- 
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ing the expenses of a_ state-wide 
“Welcome Home’”’ celebration for all 
New Hampshire’s service men. Con- 
siderable confusion arose as to how 
and where this money could be spent 
most profitably and advantageously 
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for the thousands of people who would 
want a part in the demonstration. 
As the summer wore on and the 
Legion grew in strength, it became 
necessary to fix upon plans for a state 
convention. Money would be essen- 
tial for its conduct, of course. But 
what appealed particularly to the 
state officers was the opportunity 
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afforded at the time and place of the 
convention for the state celebration 
planned by the government. 

And, once the suggestion was made 
to Governor Bartlett, the $10,000 was 
as good as turned over to the Legion 
for its use in effecting development 
into the real force it can be in the 
state. The council concurred with 
the governor’s opinion, and _ this 
money reverted to the Legion’s 
treasury, the public officials feeling 
assured that the purposes for which it 
was appropriated could best be real- 
ized through the official service man’s 
organization. 

A second boost for the Legion came 
when arrangements were made with 
the officers of the New Hampshire 
Veterans’ Association whereby the 
facilities of the association’s sacred 
campground at The Weirs were laid 
at the disposal of the Legion for its 
first state convention. 

And there, by the blue waters of 
Winnipesaukee, on ground that has 
been consecrated .by gatherings of 
New Hampshire soldiers through the 
last two decades, was staged one of 
the most significant events in the 
military annals of the state. 

The Boys in Blue, fewer in number 
than a twelve month before, gathered 
on the last week of August in the 
place which, more than any other 
spot in the state, is solely and pri- 
marily their own—The Weirs’ camp- 
ground. It was the occasion of the 
annual encampment of the New 
Hampshire Veteran’s Association. 

But new faces, younger men, 
soldiers, too, but uniformed in olive 
drab, veterans of another war, min- 
gled with the aging heroes of ’61. 

What light of pride shone from 
the eyes of both generations of 
fighters as the Blue and the Khaki 
grasped hands and spoke the word, 
“Comrade!”’ No other class of men 
ever could appreciate their mutual 
sacrifices and service as could the 
private under Grant and the ‘“‘buck”’ 
under Pershing, meeting at The Weirs 
for common purposes. 
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The younger soldier, freshly flushed 
with his victorious drives on a foreign 
soil, checked his natural elation as he 
met face to face with New Hampshire 
soldiers of fifty years ago. There was 
something in the eyes of the Union 
Army man which probably had always 
been there but which had escaped the 
attention of his son or grandson— 
previous to April 6, 1917. Now, 
however, this attribute of the soldier 


was recognized; for fighter faced 
fighter and their admiration was 
mutual. 


Camaraderie such as that between 
the men who saved Old Glory for the 
United States and the men who saved 
democracy for the world is unpur- 
chasable, more exclusive than the 
richest Gold Coast association and 
possessed of the finest sentiments to 
which man can give expression. For 
both the man in blue and the man in 
khaki were ready to give their lives 
for their brothers—for their country. 

The older soldier viewed the coming 
of his younger comrade with undis- 
guised happiness and relief. In the 
American Legion, the Grand Army 
veteran saw the natural successor to 
his beloved organization. And all 
for which the G. A. R. stood and 
all for which it had fought still would 
have a champion after the last man 
in blue had fallen into the Great 
Slumber in obedience to the inevitable 
“Taps.” War veterans still would 
frequent the beloved haunts at The 
Weirs. Memorial Day still would 
find soldiers firing volleys by flag- 
marked graves. 

In such atmosphere, then, the first 
state convention of the American 
Legion in New Hampshire was con- 
ducted on August 26, 27 and 28, 1919. 

What happened? These delegates 
of Granite State men who had fought 
and won, what ground did they break 
for the establishment of the organiza- 
tion by which they still will be bound, 
in reminiscence and in continued 
service to the country they saved? 
Who were the men whose delibera- 
tions and high purposes evolved a 
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state organization which has been 
copied freely by Legioners in other 
states? 

The keynote of the convention was 
struck in the opening address by the 
temporary chairman, Frank Knox. 
This so epitomizes the spirit of the 
state’s pioneer Legioners that I will 
reproduce it here practically in full. 
If the reader really desires to get the 
swing of what the Legion means in 
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New Hampshire, every word of this 
address should be digested. 

Incidentally, it explains the part 
New Hampshire delegates to the St. 
Louis caucus had in presenting the 
resolution for requesting of Congress 
a grant of six months’ additional pay 
to every service man. 

Chairman Knox said: 


Fellow Comrades! New Hampshire is the 
first state in the United States to organize 
its State Branch. We are going to do here 
in the next two or three days pioneer work. 
To a certain extent what we shall do here may 
serve as a partial model for other states to 
follow, and so I want to charge you at the 
outset of this convention with the importance, 
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and shall I say solemnity, of what we are 
about to do. We are meeting up here on 
ground made sacred by the memory of those 
New Hampshire men who have resorted 
here year after year to keep alive ties—just 
such ties as bind us together. And as time 
goes on, and much of it has flown since our 
great war in which they participated, their 
numbers have grown less, until today their 
meeting is attended by a corporal’s guard 
contrasted with the great number who came 
here in the early years after the Civil War. 
It is for us to take up the burden which they 
must soon lay down, for us to “carry on 

the spirit which they have held alive for all 
these years; and it is a seriously important 
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duty which is ours. What we say here and 
what we do here may not be of the greatest 
importance, but the thing which we attempt 
to commemorate by our organization is of the 
greatest possible importance to all the 
world. We may look in vain for a better 
illustration than was afforded the world by 
the United States in the last war. The glory 
of our participation in that war, to my mind, 
is two-fold. It showed America as ready to 
defend her honor and to resent the attacks 
upon her sovereignty and upon the lives of 
her citizens as she has ever been, and the 
results that flowed from that war have shown 
America to have been utterly unselfish in 
that defense. We alone of all the great 
powers who took part in that great war come 
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out of it without one inch of added territory, 
without a single additional soul added to our 
citizenship, without a penny of indemnity or 
reparation from the enemy. I don’t think 
the whole history of the world, if we except 
our own little War with Spain, can supply 
anything which approaches this in national 
unselfishness. And we come here, we men 
who helped to make up the American Army 
and Navy in this great war, to help perpet- 
uate the principles for which that war was 
fought. We come here, I trust and pray, to 
dedicate ourselves to those principles, the 
principles for which our comrades died. 

We have become accustomed to hear 
people call us—indeed, we sometimes call our- 
selves—ex-service men. Let us drop that 
“ex!” Let us enlist for the balance of our 
lives as service men who will stand four- 
square against every assault upon the prin- 
ciples and ideals for which America stands. 
Let us be “service men” in the finest and best 
sense of that word until we die. 

In 1917 and 1918 we fought or were eo 
to fight a foe entrenched and armed wit 
the weapons of war. That struggle was won 
with our help. We still fight the same 
enemy of unscrupulous might and unprin- 
cipled power. We must still and always 
fight against the principle that “might makes 
right,”’ which was, when we analyze it down 
to its last word and last syllable, precisely 
the principle which caused and brought about 
this great World War. It was one which a 
civilized nation which had flourished and 
grown great actually accepted as a part of its 
religion, and certainly as part of its national 
faith; the principle “might makes right”’ and 
that anything, no matter how dishonorable 
or unworthy, that one might do at the behest 
and order of the representatives of the govern- 
ment, that thing was right. That is the 
essence of the Teutonic philosophy, which 
finally embroiled the whole world in war. 
That is the thing in the final analysis we all 
fought against, and I suppose we can give 
ourselves over to the support of no greater 
principle than the opposite of that, that right 
shall always prevail over sheer might; and 
in this country and in this world, taking 
into consideration the processes of human 
hearts and human minds, it is always well, 
let us remember, that right shall be well 
armed and well. prepared to sustain the 
doctrines of right. And I hope, and I believe 
that all men of the three or four million men 
who made up the American Army and Navy 
in this war will always stand as a body in 
support of a rational policy of military 
preparedness in this country, which shall take 
on none of the aspects of the military policy 
of Germany, but which shall be in its essence 
and in its principles thoroughly democratic, 
and which will supply to every young man as 
he grows to young manhood an opportunity 
to train himself, so that in case that his 
country ever calls he shall be prepared to 
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answer that call, and answer in an efficient 
way. 

If the American Legion in its birth and in 
its early days stands for anything it stands 
preéminently for 100 per cent Americanism. 
That is the first of our Ten Commandments. 
The American Legion tolerates and will 
tolerate no hyphen. It is not satisfied and 
never will be satisfied with any fifty-fifty 
patriotism. We will have only in our member- 
ship men who are Americans and nothing else. 
We welcome men from every land and every 
clime, but when they cross our borders and 
take the oath of allegiance to our country 
and government they cease to be what they 
may have been, and they become what we 
are, nothing but Americans; and those who 
come to America on any other terms than 
those had better be sent back, and the sooner 
the better. 

We fought, or were ready to fight; and the 
man who was ready to fight deserves as great 
honor as the man who had the wonderful 
experience of taking part in the active cam- 
paign. We fought for right opposed to force, 
as our consciences would have us always 
fight for right. 

Let us not permit ourselves to be numbered 
in that happily small minority who are ready 
to accept peace at any price. Peace is a 
desirable thing. No man who wore a uniform 
and took part in a campaign ever, down in 
his heart, wished to undergo that experience 
again. Those people in the United States 
who, most of all, know what war is want war 
again the least ‘of all. But there are some 
things that are worse than war. There are 
some things that are better than peace, and 
one is the consciousness of standing for right, 
for justice; and it is because we insisted that 
we should be counted for right and justice 
and because we would not accept peace at 
the price of dishonor that America became a 
party to this war. There cannot be in the 
mind of any true American who properly 
appreciates what Americanism stands for, 
any compromise with oni question which 
involves our national policy with wrong. 
Our fathers came over here three hundred 
years ago and founded, made the beginnings, 
which later eventuated in a government in 
which the rule of the majority was the 
underlying principle upon which it was based. 
That is the fundamental doctrine of every 
democratic form of government, the rule of 
the majority. There are not lacking ominous 
signs in the world today of men who would 
adopt a very different creed. There are 
those who are secretly spreading about 
propaganda which would create in this 
country of ours, built upon the system of rule 
of majority, a system of class hatred, who 
would substitute for rule of majority rule 
by class. We must, then, revering in our 
memory the men who died in France, each 
of us stand like our own Granite Hills against 
any such doctrine as that. We must set our 





faces against any principle that proposes to 
create in this country of ours division by 
class; and we must always stand, if good 
Americans, for the rule of majority. And 
when majority speaks, every loyal American 
must stand back of that. 

Those who met in Paris and later those 
who met at the St. Louis caucus very wisely 
agreed that the American Legion should 
stand for policies and not politics. There 
are great national policies which stand out 
like headlands above the tossing sea of party 
partisanship, and our Legion must be free 
to stand for those grand policies which appeal 
to us, and must guard zealously and with 
care against any man or group of men who 
would seek to make this organization the tool 
of party politics; and we must guard against 
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any man who would use his voice in this 
organization to gratify a personal political 
ambition. 

One of the dearest and most sacred duties 
which falls to us is to keep green the memories 
of the men who made the supreme sacrifice, 
who died that we might have our freedom. 
I hope that through the agency of the Amer- 
ican Legion Decoration Day, which is now 
only partially a national holiday, will be made 
national, both North and South, because in 
this war, thank God, there was no divided 
country; and, as I have said, I hope Decora- 
tion Day will be made a national holiday in its 
broadest sense; and may we never fail on 
that day to do our part to keep green the 
memory of those men whom we helped to 
bury over there and to fulfill our duty to our 
living comrades. 

We are bound together by a tie which 
should only be po to the tie which binds 
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us to our immediate family. It is our busi- 
ness to watch over and care for those of our 
members to whom misfortune may come. 
Never fear, as the years go on, but ~ ne will 
be ample opportunity for us to display this 
quality in our loyalty to our Legion, to our 
fellow-members in the Legion. There are a 
thousand ways at present in which we can 
display this spirit of loyalty to members. 
There are a dozen details at loose ends which 
touch the personal fortunes of our members; 
and our Legion today, through its various 
posts and state committee, can be most 
effectual in promoting the welfare of those 
of our members who may need our help. 
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Now, I am going to touch very briefly 
upon a question that has been much discussed 
among the various local posts and which 
directly relates to the welfare of the members 
of the Legion. The Legion delegation from 
New Hampshire to the St. Louis caucus was 
very hastily chosen; it had to be so. The 
choice was delayed deliberately until the last 
moment in order that the men of the 26th 
Division, that had just returned home, might 
have a voice in their selection; so the selec- 
tion was made, only two days I think it was, 
before the delegation had to leave the state. 
That hastily selected delegation on the train 
en route to St. Louis elected myself as its 
chairman and directed me to procure, if pos- 
sible, adoption of the resolution by the con- 
vention at St. Louis in support of the govern- 
ment bonus for the enlisted men, amounting 
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to the equivalent of six months’ pay. On the 
way out we had a caucus of the New England 
delegation on that train. I presented ,the 
matter to that New England delegation and 
was authorized by them to present to the 
resolution committee in St. Louis the resolu- 
tion; and it happened I was placed by the 
resolution committee in St. Louis chairman 
of the sub-committee which prepared the 
resolutions for adoption. In that committee 
the resolution I was instructed to present 
was presented. It was discussed, and in 
almost exactly the form in which it was 
presented it was adopted by the committee. 
During the parleys of the session of that com- 
mittee there was a constant effort to avoid 
any subject in that caucus—which, you under- 
stand, was a very democratic affair—which 
might precipitate any dissenion on the floor. 
As chairman of the sub-committee on the 
resolutions committee, I myself averted dis- 
cussion of several propositions which seemed 
to me to carry in them seeds of dissension; 
and we were successful in keeping out of that 
resolution report all these possible matters 
which might precipitate a fight. The purpose 
of the leaders of that convention was to 
avoid, if possible, any discussion of any 
subject on which there was a- difference of 
opinion until the convention could be as 
assembled, properly selected and _ truly 
representative of the whole membership. 
That was the situation under which the 
resolution for bonus was presented to the 
convention. I moved its adoption after it 
had been read. I thereafter discovered it was 
challenged by almost every officer of the con- 
vention, and many earnest speeches were 
made against its adoption. I debated in 
my mind during the entire progress of the 
debate whether I should take the floor in an 
attempt to secure the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. It was perfectly obvious it would 
precipitate very serious discord, and having 
taken part myself in the consideration of a 
number of other resolutions, on that ground I 
thought—I may have been mistaken—I 
thought it wise not to make that fight, and 
that resolution was not adopted. When the 
National Convention meets in November it 
will be representative. The delegates who 
go there will be men regularly chosen by their 
state branches; and I think one of the propo- 
sitions that our state Branch at least should 
take back to that regularly constituted con- 
vention is the same proposition we took to 
the temporary caucus at St. Louis. The 
reason for my belief in the justice of this 
thing is this: the men who went into the 
army, many of them with family ties, were 
required to do so, and required to accept a 
very modest army pay. Out of this there 
were deductions, and those of us who were 
lucky enough to. hold a commission and to 
know something of the department work 
will know something of the large percentage 
of the pay of enlisted men which went for 
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other purposes than in their own pockets. 
So, during the time these men were risking 
their lives for their country, they subsisted 
on the very minimum of pay, while the men 
over here who were not called to service were 
demanding and receiving money as wages 
largely in excess of the scale of wages paid 
when these men left the country for service 
in the army and navy. 

My friends, the only just way if we ever 
have another ean I pray we never 
shall—the only just way to call upon the 
manhood of the country in its defense is to 
draft every man in the country under forty- 
five years of age, and then assign some of 
them, the best equipped, the best skilled, the 
best material, to the army and navy, and 
assign the other men to other occupations 
that are essential to the success of the war; 
and let every man’s pay be just and what the 
government tells him he may have. 

If this war had been conducted upon that 
just plane there would be no excuse for asking 
the government now to supplement the 
meagre pay the men had in the army. But 
that was not the policy that it pursued, and 
since it was not, I believe this request of the 
men who saw service is a just and sensible 
one; and I hope our State Branch, when the 
proper time comes, will take appropriate 
action on this question, which is so nearly 
related to the welfare of our members. 

And now we turn to build our structure 
of the American Legion in New Hampshire. 
I pray God that He will give us wisdom to 
build it wisely and to build it worthily; 
worthy of the memory of the men who sleep 
today along the Chemin des Dames, by the 
banks of the Marne, in the depths of the 
Argonne, because what we build here today, 
tomorrow and the next day we hope shall 
endure until we all answer the last roll-call. 


Following the address, of course, 
they had all the fixings that are served 
up generally with a convention, 
appointment of committees, election 
of officers, reports, arguments, 
speeches, lot of them, on a hundred 
topics such, for instance, as the supe- 
riority of Manchester as the head- 
quarters seat for the outfit over 
Concord and vice versa. And they 
mopped up every delegate’s pockets 
for credential papers and all that sort 
of thing. 

Although they kept their noses 
to the grindstone pretty steadily in 
those three days, there was recreation 
and a bit of the spectacular by way 
of relief. 

For instance, there was the recep- 
tion tendered the honored guests of 
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the Legion on Thursday, Governor’s 
Day and American Legion Day 
combined. Maj.-Gen. Clarence R. 
Edwards, commander of the Depart- 
ment of the Northeast and formerly 
commanding general of the Fighting 
Yankee (26th) Division in France, 
honored the occasion by his presence. 

By the way, that brings up a factor 
which had its effect upon the work 
of establishing the Legion in New 
Hampshire. A majority of the volun- 
teer soldiers in New Hampshire served 
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in the 26th Division. Upon the 
return of the Y. D. boys, they evinced 
an early interest in the Legion and 
many of them became active advo- 
cates of it. 

This, unfortunately, led many New 
Hampshire men of the regular army 
and of the national army, of the navy 
and of the marine corps to a false 
impression that they were not to have 
proportionate influence in shaping 
and conducting the organization. 

This belief, however, has been 
pricked for the bubble that it is and 
service men of the state, whatever 
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or wherever their service was, know 
that the Legion is an outfit of and for 
them all without distinction. 

General Edwards was received with 
the acclaim that is due a leader and 
breeder of fighters, for Y. D. boys 
look upon him with a regard that 
makes of him one of the most admired 
and beloved of the higher officers of 
the A. E. F. 

Not only did the former soldiers 
welcome him but hundreds and thou- 
sands of parents, wives, children, 
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sweethearts and friends of the soldiers 
who had poured into The Weirs that 
Thursday saw the man whose genial 
humanity had inspired their sons to 
push the Boche back from the Marne, 
out of St. Mihiel but, unfortunately, 
not out of the Argonne. 

Thursday was the gala day of the 
convention, the day of popular appeal 
and attraction. In reality, a state- 
wide ‘‘welcome home” demonstration 
was staged. 

There was a parade of service men, 
reviewed by the honored guests of the 
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occasion and by the older veterans in 
blue. There was a vigorous program 
of sporting events, in which only 
service men were eligible and in which 
the “over the top” spirit was demon- 
strated by the veteran contestants, to 


the pleasure of the thousands of 
visitors. 


There were exercises of various 
nature. Not the least impressive of 
these was the memorial service during 
which tender thought was given the 
lads who rest in the peace of noble 
sacrifice in European soil. More 
addresses were made and applauded 
for the stout sincerity with which the 
Legion was acclaimed. 

Notable among these were the 
words of Gov. John H. Bartlett, who, 
with his council, was the Legion’s 
guest. In brief, the governor said: 


On behalf of a spendid people and a wonder- 
ful state, I welcome, felicitate and congrat- 
ulate you, as the surviving victors of three 
wars. 

At this old shrine of patriotism, dedicated 
to the memory of the living and dead, are 
gathered now in glorious comradeship, you 
who fought under Lincoln, and Grant, and 
Sherman, you who fought under McKinley, 
and Roosevelt, and you who have just re- 
turned from the awful world cataclysm on 
foreign soil. 

Were it not for certain visible perils of 
the immediate present, this would be the 
most happy day in the history of civilization. 
We have not stopped long enough to think 
how thankful we ought to be. The dread 
possibilities of two years ago, the deathly 
shudder we felt when you boys marched 
away, the undreamed-of successes of German 
arms, the unspeakable tragedies of the sea,— 
these, all these are passed,—with nearly all 
you beloved boys and husbands returned to 
us safely,—passed to a new era of liberty, 
opening up in a transcendent burst of sunlight 
a new day for the whole world. 

“Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 
tears, our faith triumphant o’er our fears,” 
have been with you men in that matchless 
service through which you have gone and 
from which you have come to see again your 
own, to enjoy again a common heritage, and 
to hear now the most cordial, the most heart- 
felt, and the most exultant welcome which a 
grateful people of the best state in the union 
can hope to express. Such a welcome home 
I give you. 

Whatever may be said by any one to the 
contrary, let no one cause you, for a moment, 
to believe that the home folks are not glad 
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to see you, glad to welcome you, and glad to 
doa for you anything in their power to show 
their appreciation of you and your heroic 
service. 

Many of us made promises to you, and 
yours, when you were going away. Many of 
us made promises to you while you were 
away. Practically all are ready and willing 
to keep these promises in the true spirit of 
exalted service. Those who are not may 
answer to their consciences and to the rebukes 
of public opinion. 

The only cloud on the beautiful sky of the 
new era today, is, that eruption of feeling 
which seems unwilling to be patient and work 
out our political salvation along the lines 
laid down by an orderly republican form of 
government. 

Where a majority may have their way by 
the ballot, there can be no possible excuse 
for the mob. Where the tyranny of kings 
and kaisers is dead, there can be no excuse 
for the tyranny of money or brute-force to 
live. Where the old flag protects us all 
alike in an orderly manner, no patriot should 
permit himself, or another, to take short cuts 
to his personal or class advantage. Whatever 
may be gained for the moment by taking 
advantage of the government will be lost a 
thousand fold. Force, threats, intimidations, 
invisible-government, machinations, may all 
get something for a time, but they will, in the 
end, break down the very bulwark of our 
governmental safety and bring on irreparable 
loss even to those who have made temporary 
gain. To this work of steadying the ship of 
state I also welcome you. 

May God bless you, veterans of all wars, 
keep you to guide us in patriotism, and hand 
down the true lessons of war and peace. 


General Edwards also gave words 
of praise to the men who were organ- 
izing for further service, taking up 
many subjects which must be con- 
sidered not only for the Legion’s par- 
ticular benefit but also for that of the 
country in general. 

There were other events of recrea- 
tive and social nature throughout the 
three days’ sessions of the convention. 
Mess call summoned them to frequent 
feasts of “‘chow.”’ The city of Laconia 
proved a liberal neighbor and invita- 
tions were extended the Legion dele- 
gates to take part in a parade during 
the city’s welcome home celebration 
as well as to enjoy a shore dinner and 
trip on the lake in an especially 
chartered steamer. 

But these events were incidental to 
the real business of the convention. 





Before recording the “high spots” 
of the convention, it may be of inter- 
est to know who the men were whose 
combined deliberations produced the 
machinery of the Legion in this state. 

I write men. But I must amend it. 
There was one woman delegate. 
Miss Ruth Corey of Manchester, 
whose long and tireless service as a 
nurse entitles her to full membership 
in the Legion, was at The Weirs con- 
vention as one of the representatives 
of Henry J. Sweeney Post, No. 2, 











Frank H. Quigley 
Wilton 


Manchester. There are many New 
Hampshire women who are entitled 
to membership through devoted serv- 
ice in their country’s behalf. But, 
as a majority of these are nurses and 
engaged in work that takes them 
away from their homes, it is difficult 
for them to assemble the necessary 
fifteen all in one place and at one time 
for the securing of a charter as a. 
separate woman’s post. 

Here, then, are the men—and 
woman—who built the Legion in this 
state: 
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Post No. 1, Laconia, Charles A. 
French, Joseph H. Killourhy, George 
R. Bowman and Thomas Cheney, 
four delegates; Post No. 2, Man- 
chester, George Wingate, Walter 
Boardman, Thomas Fitzgerald, Rob- 
ert Farrington, Miss Ruth Corey, 
Thomas Conway, Frank Welch, seven 
delegates; Post No. 3, Nashua, Harry 
Parker, Ray 8. Nute and William 
A. Molloy, three delegates; Post No. 





Clarence James 
Franklin 


4, Keene, Orville Cain, Harry Tenney, 
two delegates; Post No. 5, Peter- 
borough, Frank M. McLaughlin; 
Post No. 6, Portsmouth, Nelson T. 
Wright and David White, two del- 
egates; Post No. 7, Rochester, James 
P. Hartigan, Ralph W. Dunlap; 
Post No. 8, Dover, Francis J. MecDon- 
ald and Daniel Ryan; Post No. 9, 
Derry, Allan Shepard and John H. 
Taylor; Post No. 10, Wilton, Frank 
S. Quigley; Post No. 11, East Jaffrey, 
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Meddie Taylor; Post No. 12, Frank- 
lin, Dr. James B. Woodman and R. E. 
Hersey; Post No. 138, Greenville, 
Henry Boisvert; Post No. 14, Lisbon, 
George E. Clark; Post No. 15, Ash- 
land, Bert A. Baker; Post No. 16, 
Goffstown, Maurice Johnson; Post 
No. 17, Groveton, Fay H. Elliott; 
Post No. 18, Wolfeboro, Perley Per- 
kins; Post No. 19, New Boston, 
Howard A. Marden; Post No. 20, 
Woodsville, Harold K. Davison; Post 
No. 21, Concord, Robert Murchie and 
George W. Morrill; Post No. 22, 
Lebanon, Frank A. Gray; Post No. 
23, Milford, Fred Bergaine; Post No. 
24, Marlboro, Robert H. Kinder; 
Post No. 25, Newport, Frank Hut- 
chinson; Post No. 26, Bristol, John 
Dole; Post No. 27, Londonderry, 
Edison G. Robie; Post No. 28, Sun- 
cook, no delegate; Post No. 29, 
Claremont, E. P. Cushman; Post 
No. 30, Lancaster, Lucius B. Holton; 
Post No. 31, Penacook, Raymond 
Cassavaugh; Post No. 32, Exeter, 
Reginald Stevenson; Post No. 33, 
Meredith, Harris Batchelder; Post 
No. 34, Cornish, Phillip Lawrence; 
Post No. 35, Raymond, Hugh C. 
Whittier; Post No. 36, Berlin, Philip 
H. Goss; Post No. 37, Hooksett, 
Maurice Otterson; Post No. 38, 
Walter H. Stone, Fitzwilliam; Post 
No. 39, Warner, Lloyd H. Cogswell; 
Post No. 40, New London, Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Clough; Post No. 41, White- 
field, no delegate; Post No. 42, Barn- 
stead, Ernest A. Zecha. 

It would be not only impossible in 
the space allowed but tedious reading 
if full report of all the proceedings of 
the Legion were rehearsed. How- 
ever, there are outstanding actions 
which can be recorded in brief. 

What did the convention do, then? 

It elected officers for the year 
1919-1920. These are: Commander, 
Orville Cain, Keene; senior vice- com- 
mander, Frank H. Quigley, Wilton; 
junior vice-commander, Allan B. 
Shepard, Derry; secretary-treasurer, 
Frank J. Abbott, Manchester ; quarter- 
master, Charles W. Buzzell, Lake- 
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port; master-of-arms, James Hartigan; 
Rochester; chaplain, Rev. William H. 
Sweeney, Laconia. The incumbent 
of the office of historian was left to 
the executive committee to select. 

The executive committee includes 
a representative of every county 
and these are: Hillsborough County, 
Maurice H. Johnson, Goffstown; 
Rockingham County, Reginald C. 
Stevenson, Exeter; Grafton County, 
Burton Whittier, Lebanon; Belknap 
County, C. Fred Maher, Laconia; 
Strafford County, Frank J. McDon- 
ald, Dover; Coés County, Philip H. 
Goss, Berlin; Sullivan County, Frank 
P. Hutchinson, Newport; Cheshire 
County, Dr. Charles S. Walker, Keene; 
Carroll County, Edward R. Craigue, 
Wolfeboro; Merrimack County, Perin 
E. Hersey, Franklin. 

While on the subject of elections, 
it is worthy of note that Frank Knox, 
chairman of the convention and tem- 
porary chairman of the Legion in this 
state, declined to allow his name 
to go before the convention as a can- 
didate for reélection to the office of 
commander. A complimentary vote 
was cast in appreciation of his efforts 
in behalf of the Legion. 

It elected delegates, contingent 
delegates and alternates to the na- 
tional convention at Minneapolis, 
November 10, 11 and 12. 

It voted to conduct the second 
annual convention at The Weirs 
during the last full week in August, 
1920. 

It adopted a constitution and by- 
laws. If these had not incorporated 
all of the principles and high purposes 
which have been gone into at such 
length previously, it would be inter- 
esting to reproduce them here. They 
make inspirational reading, in spite 
of their formal wording. 

It voted to establish and maintain 
headquarters for the state executive 
committee in Concord. This action 
brought the “‘fireworks.”’ Not only 
“flares” but whole batteries of 
“‘heavies,”’ popping machine guns and 
rifle fire were turned loose, pro and 
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con, before the final vote. This 
stood: Concord, 30; Manchester, 22. 

It is indicative of the cordial unity 
of the state’s Legioners that, after 
the fight had been lost for Manchester, 
Chairman Knox, one of the Queen 
City’s sturdiest supporters, made this 
statement: 

“On behalf of Manchester, I want 
to say to you, the Queen City will be 
behind the Legion 100 per cent, no 
matter where the headquarters are.” 

The convention provided for the 
election of one or more persons to 
represent it upon the board of the 
New Hampshire Veterans’ Association, 





Daniel Ryan 
Dover 


It adopted resolutions ‘immutably 
opposing the admission to the national 
legislative body or to any other public 
office of any persons of doubtful 
loyalty during the war and those 
persons whose disloyalty has been 
judicially determined.” 

With reference to men who evaded 
the draft, another resolution was 
adopted, reading: 


Wuereas, Many men of draft age who were 
working in employment of a governmental 
nature at the outbreak of the war were con- 
sidered essential in those positions for the 
successful prosecution of the war; and 

Wuereas, They were in these positions at 
the conclusion of the war; and 

Wuereas, Now the men who entered the 
military and naval service of the country at 
the time of the outbreak of the war and during 
the war, and risked their lives for a soldier’s 
or a sailor’s pay, have been discharged; now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That, in justice to the returned 
soldiers and sailors, these men who were 
employed in such work during the war be 
immediately replaced by qualified ex-service 
men wherever practicable. 


After a long discussion, the words, 
“Portsmouth Navy Yard,” were 
struck out of this resolution and 
“positions of a governmental nature” 
were substituted. 

The convention adopted a resolu- 
tion calling upon Congress to enact 
a law, if possible without violating 








John J. Taylor 
Derry 


treaty obligations of the country, to 
deport aliens who had relinquished 
their first citizenship papers to escape 
military service. 

It adopted a resolution favoring 
the grant by Congress of an addi- 
tional six months’ pay at the rate of 
$30 a month to honorably discharged 
service men. 

Other resolutions dealt with war 
risk insurance and disability retire- 
ment. 

Here is one that touches the present 
most vitally and I shall reproduce it 
in full: 
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* Wuereas, There is abroad in certain 
sections of our country a spirit of unrest and 
antagonism and an attempted setting of class 
against class, fostered by an insidious and 
un-American propaganda, constituting an 
assault upon the fundamental American 
principle of the rule of the majority; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention declares the 
unswerving loyalty of the New Hampshire 
Branch of the American Legion to the basic 
principle of majority rule. 


It adopted a resolution favoring 
the payment by the state of an addi- 
tional bonus of $70 to every qualified 
service man. This made a total 
bonus from the state of $100. 

The convention voted that the 
state branch and that local posts 
be incorporated under the laws of the 
state. 

A creed was presented by the com- 
mittee on resolutions which was 
accepted by the convention. 

Pe you have read nothing else, read 
this: 


Recognizing the obligation of the citizen 
to maintain our national honor and integrity, 
being resolved that the fruits of the great war 
shall not die, and without reference to race, 
creed or party, we of the New Hampshire 
Branch of the American Legion who partici- 
pated in the war, in order that the principles 
of justice, freedom and democracy may more 
completely direct and influence the daily life 
of America’s manhood, announce our adher- 
ence to the following principles and purposes: 

(a) To inculcate the duties and obligations 
of citizenship and an undivided loyalty which 
shall be 100 per cent American; 

(b) To preserve the history and incidents 
of our participation in this war; 

(c) To cement comradeship formed in 
service; 

(d) To promote, assist and protect the 
general welfare of all soldiers, sailors and 
marines, and those dependent upon them; 

(e) To encourage the maintenance of in- 
dividual and national efficiency to the end 
that the nation shall never fail in its obliga- 
tion; 

(f) To maintain the principle that undi- 
vided and uncompromising support of the 
Constitution of the United States is the true 
test of loyalty. 


The following table contains the 
name and number of each New 
Hampshire Post of the Legion, its 
location, its commander and its total 
membership: 
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Posts OF THE AMERICAN Lecion State oF New HAmrsHiRE 


Post Name 


Frank W. Wilkins 
Henry J. Sweeney 
James E. Coffey 
Gordon-Bissell 


William Halswall Cheney 


Frank E. Booma 
“Rochester” 
“Dover” 

Lester W. Chase 
Roy Bent 

James B. Mathewson 
“Franklin” 

Henry J. LeClaire 
Timothy Dickenson 
Ezra Dupuis 
Wesley Wyman 
Fredonwarell 
Harry Harriman 
Emerson-Bailey-Clover 
Tracy Ross 
“Concord” 

Arthur G. Guyer 
“Milford” 

Clarence J. Croteau 
Brewster 

George Minot Cavis 
Frank A. Harrington 
“Suncook” 
“Claremont” 
Arthur P. Mahaney 
Joseph Guyette 
Almon R. Pingree 
Roy H. Griggs 
“Cornish” 
“Raymond” 
Ryan-Scammon 
George E. Merrill 
Monadnock 
‘‘Warner” 

““New London” 
Dewey Ingerson 
Earl B. Clark 
William H. Jutras 
Minatt Rivers 
“‘Hinsdale”’ 

Ralph Shirley 
William Martel 
William S. Holmes 
Frank Whiteman 
William M. Myers 
Gilbert D. Fraser 
Harry L. Curtis 
Whitcomb 
“Lincoln” 

Verne H. Weld 
Edward Boufford 
C. P. Britton 
Charles W. Kilborn 
Gleason Young 
Clarence L. Perkins 
Oscar G. Morehouse 
George L. O’ Neill 


October 27, 1919 


Location 


Laconia 
Manchester 
Nashua 
Keene 
Peterborough 
Portsmouth 
Rochester 
Dover 
Derry 
Wilton 

East Jaffery 
Franklin 
Greenville 
Lisbon 
Ashland 
Goffstown 
Groveton 
Wolfeboro 
New Boston 
Woodsville 
Concord 
Lebanon 
Milford 
Marlboro 
Newport 
Bristol 
Londonderry 
Suncook 
Claremont 
Lancaster 
Penacook 
Exeter 
Meredith 
Cornish 
Raymond 
Berlin 
Hooksett 
Fitzwilliam 
Warner 

New London 
Whitefield 
Barnstead 
West Manchester 
Winchester 
Hinsdale 
North Conway 
Salmon Falls 
Gorham 
Tilton 
Antrim 
Thornton’s Ferry 
North Stratford 
Charlestown 
Lincoln 
Canaan 
Troy 
Alstead 
Belmont 
Hillsboro 
Farmington 
Milton 
Colebrook 


Local Commander’s 
Name 


Thomas P. Cheney 
George Wingate 
William E. Sullivan 
Fay M. Smith 
Frank B. Foster 

J. R. Waldron 
James Hartigan 
John Murphy 

John J. Taylor 
Frank H. Quigley. , 
Wesley W. Hildreth 
Perin E. Hersey 
Clyde F. Hannaut 
George E. Clark 
Bert A. Baker 
Maurice H. Johnson 
Lynn F. Rice 

Dr. F. E. Clow 
Maurice L. Daniels 
H. K. Davison 

Dr. Robert O. Blood 
William G. Barry 
Burt Talbot 

Arthur G. Croteau 
Harold P. Shepard 
Ralph P. Pope 
William S. Nevins 
Carl E. Wessen 
Hiram J. Patterson 
Bernard F. Gillespie 
Percy B. Morrill 
Joseph T. Comings 
Leander G. Pynn 
Homer Saint-Gaudens 
Hugh D. Whittier 
Oscar P. Cole 
Leopold T. Togus 
A. J. Blunden 
Clayton H. Dow 
Charles W. Gordon 
Earl G. Stevens 
Ernest Zecha 

J. Adhemar Letendre 


William E. Johnson, Jr. 


C. E. Mayward 
Ralph W. Bowley 
Edward J. Hudon 
L. A. Newell 
Harry L. Tilton 

B. G. Butterfield 
Arthur F. Callbeck 
Ralph M. Hutchins 
Louis C. Reed 

Milo S. Burnell 
Ned B. Smith 
Harry S. Platts, M.D. 
George L. Porter 
Homer L. Crockett 
John 8. Childs 
Earle M. Tuttle 
Aldo B. Garland 
Charles J. Walker 
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Number of 
Members. 


326 
855 
305 
337 

77 
258 
125 
100 
160 


86 
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With what better sentiment than 
that could I bring to a close this 
story of the American Legion’s pur- 
poses and growth, in the national and 
local fields? 

Ever since the first dark-skinned 
son of Pharaoh took chisel and ham- 
mer in hand and cut straight-laced 
figures in a piece of granite, man has 
been beset by an obsession to chron- 
icle events of his observation. 

This is the greatest chronicle of all 
time. In the Legion, there is saved 
for all time the spirit of 4,800,000 
men, and more, men living and men 
dead; the high and holy elation that 
took them overseas to face an unbri- 
dled menace to the peace of the world; 
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the noble selflessness that sought and 
expected nothing by way of reward 
for its service except consciousness 
of having defended those same prin- 
ciples for which the Minute Men at 
Lexington, the Union forces of ’61 
and the Rough and Ready Riders of 
’98 also shouldered arms and faced 
death itself rather than witness extinc- 
tion of honor and right among the 
nations of the earth. 

The Legion is a living record of a 
magnificent, national altruism. May 
its pages never be counted. May they 
grow ever in number and in sanctifica- 
tion to the maintenance of ‘‘a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people and 
by the people.” 





THE FIRST SNOW 
By Virginia B. Ladd 


It came in the night, and so softly 
That the wakeful heard not a sound, 
But the morning revealed it triumphant, 
A casing of gems for the ground 
Which the previous evening had chilled us 
It seemed so resistless and hard. 


As we sped through the gathering shadows 
Our wheels made a rumble and din, 
Till the tumult around us but answered 
Discordant communings within. 
Not even the thrill from the wind’s keen breath 
Could the dreary forebodings discard. 


But now, in the day-lighted dimness 
Of snowflakes thick filling the air, 
Comes a feeling of rest and protection— 
A comfort that banishes care— 
Wrapping ’round the tired heart a mantle, 
Like charity, covering sins. 


Ah yes, with the short days and bleakness 
Which come when December draws near, 

Let us have the snow’s spotless garment 
To protect the old age of the year. 

With the frost comes really the winter; 

Not when the first snow-fall begins. 


Meredith, N. H. 











THROUGH THE YEAR IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


No. 10 
By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


—Prac 
DECEMBER—PEACEFUL EVENINGS AND EARTH’s MANTLE OF SNOW 


THe Lone EVENINGS 


“‘Come evening, once again, season of peace, 
Return sweet evening, and continue long; 
I slight thee not, but bid thee welcome. 
How calm is my retreat, and how the frost, 
Raging abroad, and the rough winds endear 
The silence and warmth within. ; 


* * * * * 


Now stir the fire, close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round— 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 
—Cowper. 


The early night-fall and the chill of 
the days, as we approach the shortest 
days of the year, make very inviting 
the evening lamps and fires. The 
lamp at the evening supper table 
gives an added domestic cheer to that 
meal; and the treasures of the papers, 
magazines, games and conversation 
that follow, are things to be prized. 

And then here in New Hampshire 
there is ever on the table the pan of 
apples, the pitcher of cider, the pop- 
per of corn— Ah! in these joys of 
the country home who would go to 
the city? Clubs, hotels, theatres, 
none of the city amusements have 
joys like these. And the cheer of the 
crackling wood-fire, and the compan- 
ionship of the wood stove if one be 
alone with it. Steam pipes, coal 
stoves, let them be for the starved 
soul in the city, out here in the town 
we want the crackling blaze of the 
wood-fire. On these nights I always 
like to think of the fire as did St. 
Francis when he called it “Brother 
Fire.” Let me quote him— 


‘Praised by our Brother Fire, 
By him light is given to us, 
And he is bright and pleasant 
And mighty and strong.” 


Man never had a home till he 
learned how to kindle fire; then its 
terror kept the animals away and 


gave him comfort; we feel the joy in 
a fire that has been passed down for 
100,000 years; no wonder that the 
poetic soul of Francis made him say 
“T love the fire above all things.” 
What joys our fathers got from the 
old fireplace, and what joys we may 
get today. 


THE MANTLE oF SNOW 


“The housemates sit 
Around the radiant fire, inclosed 
In tumultuous privacy of storm.” 


How many times this scene has 
occurred in the old Granite State, 
and always with what joys do we 
greet. winter’s first snow. It comes 
along in late December. We stand 
and look thru the windows at the 
swirling crystals of swollen frost; we 
see the hills and fields becoming 
clothed in their mantle of purity; we 
watch the handiwork of the North 
wind’s masonry as familiar objects 
become grotesque figures. All the 
experiences that Whittier tells about 
in his immortal “Snow-Bound’’ be- 
come ours. I climb the attic stairs 
to listen to the roar in the trees. I 
read Whittier’s, Emerson’s and Low- 
ell’s poetic tributes to the snowstorm 
—true indeed there is no sight like 
a New England snowstorm as wind 
and elements unite to transform the 
face of the earth. And then the 
next day, when wind has veered off, 
the sun comes thru, the snowflakes 
sparkle like diamonds and laden are 
the tree-branches in beautiful white 
foliage. 

The beauties of the snow army are 
then everywhere—there is a white- 
ness such as no painter can equal, a 
beauty such as no sculptor can reach 
—God has painted the whiteness and 
formed the beauty. 











EDITORIAL 


A. D. 1919 has been an eventful year 
in New Hampshire, as elsewhere, 
though here the pains of the world’s 
new birth have been felt less acutely 
than in some other sections. New 
Hampshire has been very prosperous, 
the aggregate of its industrial produc- 
tion, agricultural and manufacturing, 
the amount of its capital invested, 
wages paid and savings deposits made 
reaching new heights. The abun- 
dance of money, even with the high 
cost of living, and the reaction from 
wartime self-denial to unrestricted 
enjoyment of the pleasures of life, has 
been especially evident in New Hamp- 
shire, not only among our own people, 
but to an even greater extent through 
our army of vacacioning visitors and 
their tens of thousands of touring 
automobiles. The other side of the 
picture, the vaguely, but constantly, 
threatening aspect of industrial un- 
rest, has not been so evident in New 
Hampshire, but even here the long 
arm of organized labor, reaching out 
for what it deems its rights, has laid 
the paralyzing finger of the strike 
upon our industry; though, happily, 
not with violence or for long and 
costly periods. But here, as else- 


where, the great problem which the 
old year bequeathes to the new is 
how we may range capital and labor, 
producer and consumer, under the one 
flag which bears the legend of the 


Golden Rule. Under the armistice 
New Hampshire has received back 
from the war her soldier and sailor 
sons, and they have been absorbed 
without difficulty and with benefit 
into the social fabric of the common- 
wealth. The gratitude of the state 
to them has been manifested in ways 
of both substance and sentiment, and 
they have formed for and of them- 
selves an organization which has in it 
great possibilities for good. As one 
of the United States, New Hampshire 
has ratified during the year the amend- 
ments to the federal constitution do- 
ing away with intoxicating liquor and 
extending the suffrage to women; the 
farthest steps forward in half a cen- 
tury. For her own part, she has 
reorganized and Americanized her 
schools; continued the improvement 
of her highways; forwarded the con- 
servation of her forests; and prepared 
for the greater utilization of her water 
power. On the whole, the year 1919 
has been a good year for New Hamp- 
shire. Not alone, perhaps not prin- 
cipally, because of what has been done 
or of what-has been escaped, during 
the twelve months, but because of the 
spirit that has been shown by our 
people of willingness to codperate in 
amending our faults, increasing our 
merits, strengthening our weak places 
and building anew upon our heights of 
achievement. 











THE CONNECTICUT 
By Perley R. Bugbee 


Where is there a fairer stream on earth’s green 
With waters reflecting Heaven’s own blue? 
Where are greener banks and vales ever-green 
Or verdant meadows of a lovelier hue? 


A queen of the valleys rich and green, 
The Connecticut is a river fair. 

Mighty Ascutney of kingly mien 

She passes and leaves for the ocean’s air. 

















The Rainbow Above the River 


Her charming smiles are emerald isles 
Surrounded by waters deep, 

Where rainbows fair, hover in the air, 
Bowing low her isles to meet. 


We love her waters and we love her banks, 
Her granite hills and the slope’s rills; 
Beneath murmuring pines we give our thanks 
On summer nights with whip-poor-wills. 


Hanover, N. H. 














BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


My GENERATION. By William Jewett 
Tucker. Illustrated. Pp., 464. 
Cloth, $4. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Doctor Tucker, as the loved and 
revered president emeritus of Dart- 
mouth College is referred to most 
often, was not born in New Hampshire, 
and two important chapters in his 
life story, those dealing with his New 
York City pastorate and his Andover 
Seminary professorship, have their 
location without this state. But with 
these exceptions his generation has 
been a New Hampshire generation, 
and while his usefulness, his influence, 
his fame have pertained to the nation, 
rather than to the state, yet the freely 
bestowed title of New Hampshire’s 
— citizen has belonged rightly to 

im. 

As a small boy, he came with his 
uncle and almost foster father, the 
late Rev. William R. Jewett, to the 


New Hampshire town of Plymouth, of: 


which he records very pleasant memo- 
ries and where he enjoyed that “‘boy- 
hood in New England before the 
arrival of the modern boy,”’ which, he 
says, ‘“‘does not suffer by comparison 
with modern conditions.’’ After col- 
lege preparation at the academy in 
Plymouth and for a brief period at 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
he entered Dartmouth in 1857, thus 
beginning a connection with the 
college which, as trustee and president, 
continued through the greater part 
of his life. 

Choosing the ministry, instead of 
his earlier preference, the law, as a 
profession, young Tucker’s course at 
Andover Theological Seminary was 
interrupted by a Civil War term of 
service in the United State Christian 
Commission, which brought him in 
personal touch with that great con- 
flict which initiated an era of freedom 
in whose spiritual and educational 


manifestations he was to play an 
important part. 

Doctor Tucker’s first pastorate was 
at the Franklin Street Congregational 
Church in Manchester, extending 
from 1867 to 1875, when he went to 
the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church in New York City. ‘Years 
of absorbing and satisfying interest” 
is his characterization of the period of 
his service in Manchester, whose 
civic character, at that stage in its 
growth, he outlines clearly and 
attractively. The following years in 
New York he enjoyed greatly, doing 
a splendid work and making such 
diverse friends as Cyrus W. Field and 
Samuel J. Tilden, of whose person- 
ality he gives us a new view. 

In 1879 Doctor Tucker accepted a 
call to the chair of homiletics in 
Andover Theological Seminary and 
thereby became an important part 
in what he calls ‘‘the progressive 
movement in theology” and to which 
he devotes something more than 100 
pages of his book, giving therein the 
best, clearest and most concise account 
that ever has been printed of the 
famous ‘‘ Andover controversy.”’ 

As far back as 1876, Doctor Tucker 
had been “sounded out” by Governor 
Cheney as to the possibility of his 
accepting the presidency of Dart- 
mouth College, but had given the 
idea no encouragement. But in 1892 
the trustees of the college, following 
the resignation of President Bartlett, 
united in insisting that their colleague 
for fourteen years should become the 
new head of the institution; and, 
finally, in spite of his repeated declin- 
ations, they had their way. The world 
knows the result and for the marvelous 
creation of the “new Dartmouth” gives 
due credit to the best beloved “‘ prexie”’ 
in the history of the college. 

What this development of the col- 
lege really meant, the new soul within 
the new body, Doctor Tucker shows 
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us in this book; but every man who 
was at Hanover between 1893 and 
1909 will wish for an opportunity to 
add a note to this section of “My 
Generation,” in which should be set 
down the priceless part played by the 
president’s personality in this won- 
derful work. The Dartmouth spirit 
with which Doctor Tucker inspired 
us through his Sunday evening talks 
in Rollins Chapel was by far the better 
part of many a man’s four years at 
Hanover. 

The condition of Doctor Tucker’s 
health at the time of his retirement 
from the presidency was such that it 
was feared he had given his own life 
for that of the college. Fortunately, 
this did not prove to be the case, and 
while the succeeding decade has been 
for him one of semi-invalidism, it has 
been far from the least productive 
period of his career. From his study 
in the modest home on the heights at 
Hanover there have gone out, through 
books and magazine articles, helpful 
messages based upon keen observa- 
tion, wide and ripe experience, rich 
scholarship and a profound belief in 
the possibilities as well as the obliga- 
tions of the individual member of 
society. Of this series of messages 
“My Generation ”’ is a fitting culmina- 
tion. ‘ 


ArTEMUs Warp (Charles Farrar 
Browne): A Biography and Bib- 
liography. By Don C. Seitz. 
Illustrated. Pp.,338. Cloth, $2. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Don C. Seitz, the publisher of 
the New York World, has the pleasant 
and profitable habit of devoting his 
leisure to the pursuit of some hobby, 
which, being caught, he saddles and 
bridles and rides to the bookmaker’s. 
Half a dozen volumes full of informa- 
tion and of interest have been the 
result in the past and now comes a 
welcome addition to the series in the 
form of a handsome book which 
becomes at once the definitive story 
of the picturesque personality and 
unusual career of that typical Ameri- 
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can humorist, Artemus Ward. What- 
ever Mr. Seitz does, he does well, as 
this volume is one of many proofs. 

There is not a little of especial New 
Hampshire interest in the life story 
of Charles Farrar Browne. When he 
was 13 years of age he left his native 
town of Waterford, Me., by the stage 
line which ran past his mother’s door, 
to learn the printer’s trade with John 
M. Rix, publisher of the Weekly Dem- 
ocrat at Lancaster, this state. 

A fellow apprentice was Edward 
Cross, afterwards the gallant colonel 
of the First New Hampshire regiment 
in the Civil War. Boyish pranks 
made young Browne’s stay in Codés 
County short, but long enough to 
furnish material for a store of legends 
that still linger there. His next 
chance has a New Hampshire con- 
nection, also, for it was on the Nor- 
way (Me.) Advertiser, a paper, which, 
like the Lancaster Democrat, still lives, 
and for many years has been owned 
and edited by a New Hampshire 
native, F. W. Sanborn. 

At 17, the gawky Yankee youth 
struck out for the cities, and, armed 
with a letter of introduction from Mr. 
Rix, among other credentials, secured 
work in a large printing establish- 
ment at Boston, from which was 
issued, among other publications, 
The Carpet Bag, of that New Hamp- 
shire native humorist, B. P. Shillaber. 
From Boston he moved on to Cleve- 
land, where, on the Plain Dealer, then 
owned by Joseph W. Gray, “‘a former 
New Hampshire school-teacher turned 
lawyer,’ he made his first reputation, 
which secured his call to New York 
to become an editor of the Vanity 
Fair of that day. 

The contemporary fame of Artemus 
Ward was due even more to his 
remarkable “lectures”? than to his 
writings, and in these, also, New 
Hampshire had an early share. His 
début on the platform was made at 
New London, Ct., November 26, 
1861. Norwich, Ct., Newark, N. J., 
and Salem, Mass., followed in order, 
and on Wednesday, December 5, 
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his fifth lecture was given in Concord, 
N. H., his first Boston appearance, in 
Tremont Temple, coming on the 
following night. As an entertainer 
Artemus Ward was a great success 
from the first and not a little of the 
interest which he aroused was due to 
the ingenious publicity which he 
secured for himself by his contribu- 
tions to the newspapers about his 
“show.” He was his own press 
agent, and one of the best, as well as 
one of the first, of the guild. The 
success and the popularity of the 
Yankee humorist on a trip to the 
Pacific coast and then over seas to 
England were remarkable, but they 
also were fatal. Burning the candle 
at both ends, death came to him in 
early middle age at the height of his 
popularity, and, continuing to the last 
his New Hampshire connection, one 
of the mourners at his funeral in 
London was Charles Carleton Coffin, 
famous correspondent and native of 
Boscawen. 


WITH THE YANKEE DIVISION IN 
France. By Frank P. Sibley. 
Illustrated. Pp., 365. Cloth, $3. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


The 26th Division of the American 
Expeditionary Force has been inclined 
to consider itself “‘out of luck.” 
Perhaps it was in its relations with the 
high command. But in at least one 
respect it was very fortunate; and 
that was in having in touch with it 
from the day of its organization to the 
day when its units left Brest for home 
an historian of its own, a man of skill 
in his profession, a keen observer, a 
clear narrator, of wide repute for 
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accuracy, probity and honor. Frank 
P. Sibley, a newspaper man of 27 
years’ experience, was sent overseas 
by the Boston Globe with instructions 
to stay with the boys for whom he 
himself had suggested the name of 
Yankee Division and to keep their 
home folks as well informed about 
them as the censors would permit. 
“Stay with them” he did; in the 
training area; on every fighting front 
that the division occupied; in the 
front line trenches; and accompany- 
ing the attacks. He knew both 
officers and men intimately; shared 
their billets and mess and their point 
of view as well; admired their bravery, 
appreciated their accomplishments, 
and. sympathized with the lack of 
recognition which they received for 
their deeds. Under many hampering 
circumstances, some inevitable and 
some unnecessary, Mr. Sibley gave 
his newspaper and its readers splendid 
service. Now, in this handsome book 
form, he can and does tell ‘‘the com- 
plete and uncensored story of the 
26th Division”; and a glorious story 
it is. The state of New Hampshire, 
as regards its troops in the World 
War, was a striking example of the 
determination on the part of those in 
national authority that sectional 
segments of the Army should be 
broken into as small pieces as possi- 
ble; but the largest number of Granite 
State men allowed to stay together 
were in the 103rd Regiment of the 
26th Division and pending New 
Hampshire’s own war history we are 
more interested in this good work of 
Sibley’s than in any other published 
account of American participation in 
the campaigns in France. 
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ALBERT B. STEARNS 


Albert Byron Stearns was born March 13, 
1842, at West Lebanon, the son of Oliver L. 
and Betsey (Wood) Stearns. He waseducated 
in the schools there and at Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden, where he prepared for 
Dartmouth College; but, instead, answered 
the call for volunteers in the Civil War and 
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enlisted in Company E of the Ninth New 
Hampshire Regiment, serving throughout the 
war with honor and distinction and being 
wounded at St. Anna in 1864. October 5, 
1868, he married Harriett Ann Towne, 
daughter of Dr. Charles and Sarah (Pettee) 
Towne of Plainfield, and settled on the ances- 
tral farm on the Connecticut river at West 
Lebanon, being the fifth in line and ownership. 
There he remained until 1910, when, following 
the death of his wife, he removed to Woodsville 
to reside with his only daughter, Mabel, wife 
of Luther C. Butler. His death took place 
at the home of his sister in West Lebanon, 
September 22. Mr. Stearns was a leading 
member of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
having attended all but two of its state 
encampments and having been present at the 
national encampment of this year in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He was very fond of music, a 
skilful player of the piano and church organ 


and a member of the Woodsville Music Club. 
He also belonged to the I. O. O. F. Mr. 
Stearns was a man of temperate habits, con- 
versant with the topics of the day, devoted 
to the church of which he had been a member 
for over 40 years, strongly attached to his 
— friends and beloved alike by young 
and old. 


PROF. CHARLES H. HITCHCOCK 


Charles Henry Hitchcock, emeritus pro- 
fessor of geology and mineralogy in Dart- 
mouth College, died at Honolulu, T. H., 
November 6. He was born in Ambherst, 
Mass., August 23, 1836, the son of President 
Edward Hitchcock of Amherst College, and 

aduated from that institution in 1856, 
ater receiving from it the honorary degrees 
of A.M. and LL.D., as well as Ph.D. from 
Lafayette. He had taught zodlogy, geology 
and mineralogy at Amherst, Williams, Lafay- 
ette, Virginia A. and M. College, Mount 
Holyoke and Dartmouth, when he was pro- 
fessor from 1868 to 1908, holding the emeritus 
rank, since the latter date. He had served 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont as 
state geologist and headed the expedition 
which conducted upon Mount Washington 
in the winter of 1870-1 the first high mountain 
observatory in the United States. He was 
a member and fellow of various scientific 
societies and congresses and was widely known 
for his geological maps of the United States 
and for his researches in ichnology, the geol- 
ogy of the crystalline schists and glacial 
geology, upon which he had written volu- 
minously. Among his chief works was the 
three-volume history of the geology of New 
Hampshire. He married, June 19, 1862, 
Martha, daughter of Prof. E. P. Barrows of 
Andover, Mass. 


MRS. ABIGAIL H. McCRILLIS 


Mrs. Abigail H. McCrillis, who died at the 
home of her son, John MeCrillis, Esq., in 
Newport, October 2, was born in Unity, 
March 3, 1827, the daughter of William 
and Mehitable (Chase) Huntoon. After her 
marriage to William Henry McCrillis of 
Goshen, she resided at Goshen Corner until 
they removed to Newport in 1875, where she 
has since resided. Mr. McCrillis died De- 
cember 9, 1903. Mrs. McCrillis is survived 
by her only son, John McCrillis of Newport, 
two grandsons, John W. McCrillis and Wil- 
liam H. McCrillis and a brother, Martin H. 
Huntoon of Bradford. Mrs. McCrillis was 
a lady of the highest character and unusual 
ability. She was a writer of both prose and 
verse, some of which were published in the 
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GRANITE Monraty, and an artist of merit. 
During her later years and to within a month 
of her death, she made daily use of her pen 
and frequent use of the brush. 


JOSIAH H. HOBBS. 


Hon. Josiah Howard Hobbs, who passed 
away at his home in Madison, September 7, 
was, at the time of his death, one of the oldest 
members of the New Hampshire Bar and 
of the Alumni body of Dartmouth College. 
Born in Madison, December 22, 1834, he was 
educated at Parsonsfield Seminary, Fryeburg 
Academy and Dartmouth College, where he 
graduated in 1856. At Dartmouth he was a 
member of the Kappa Kappa Kappa Frater- 
nity. He was principal for a time of Liming- 
ton Seminary and in 1859 graduated with 
honors from the Albany Law School. In the 
same year he began the practice of his pro- 
fession in his native town and there continued 
through life, for some years maintaining an 
office in Conway, also. He was for 15 years 
solicitor of Carroll county and in that capac- 
ity and in the course of his other practice 
was associated with many famous and impor- 
tant cases. He was a member of the state bar 
association and had served as president of 
the¥county bar association. A Republican 
in politics, Mr. Hobbs three times represented 
Madison in the Legislature, in 1862, 1863 
and 1883 and each time was appointed upon 
the important Judiciary Committee. He 
married January 3, 1878, Mary E. Erwin, a 
cultured woman well known as a poet, who 
died at Madison, July 5, 1890. Their one 
son, Irving J. Hobbs, Esq., a member of the 
New Hampshire Bar, survives, and his 
devoted attendance upon his father was a 
great consolation to the latter in his last years. 
At the height of his career Squire Hobbs, as 
he was popularly known, had a wide reputa- 
tion as an eloquent orator and a successful 
lawyer. His standard of professional ethics 
was high and it was often said of him that 
he thought as much in his practice of the 
good he could do as of the material regards 
he could gain for himself. Of the poor, 
especially, he always was a faithful and gen- 
erous friend and fearless champion. 


DR. E. E. GRAVES. 


Eli Edwin Graves, M. D., one of the best 
known physicians in the state, died at his 
home in Penacook, August 5. He was born 
in Jericho, Vt., September 9, 1847, the son of 
Daniel H. and Lusetta R. (Nash) Graves, 
and was educated in the public schools, at the 
Essex Classical Institute and the medical 
department of the University of Vermont, 
where he received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in 1868, afterwards doing post 
graduate work at the Harvard Medical 
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School and the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal. He located in Boscawen for the practice 
of his profession September 17, 1868, and 
there continued until his removal to Pena- 
cook, October 20, 1897. Soon after his 
arrival in Boscawen he was made town 
superintendent of schools; he was the health 
officer of the town from the establishment of 
the office and library trustee from the estab- 
lishment of the library; chairman of the town 
water board; moderator of the town school 
meetings since 1870, with but one absence 
from duty in all those years; probation officer; 
and member of the House of Representatives 


The late Dr. E. E. Graves 


in 1889. He was a member of the American 
Medical Association, American Public Health 
Association, New Hampshire, Center District 
and Merrimack County Medical Societies, 
New Hampshire Surgical Club, New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, New Hampshire 
Horticultural Society, Masons and Odd 
Fellows. He married, December 18, 1872 
Martha A. Williams of Essex, Vt., who died 
January 29, 1893. Their children, who 
survive, are Major Robert J. Graves of 
Concord and Katharine L. (Mrs. Henry C. 
Rolfe) of Penacook. Doctor Graves was a 
member of the Congregationalist church, 
interested in all good works and a public- 
spirited citizen. His distinguished profes- 
sional success was entirely deserved and the 
extent of his practice was very wide. He was 
much interested in historical matters and had 
made valuable collections on that line. 








